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Satsixisacitie 
Ovington Brothers Co. 


$ 
$ 
: 330 and 332 Fifth Avenue 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


Pending the necessary alterations in the enlargement of our prem- 
ises, we are offering a large and magnificent stock of 
Fine Bronzes, Clocks, Silver, 
Marble Statuary, Pictures, and 
Exquisitely Decorated Porcelain 


PLATES and VASES 


AT EXCEPTIONAL REDUCED PRICES 














cepted by financial houses in the United States 
and abroad end are often made the basis of 
underwriting agreements involving large sums 


Mutual Life Insurance oe acini 
The Audit Company 
Company Pcp nay nner ig eevee ag 


OF BOSTON stock and bond capitalization. 


Arbitrates upon cc sflicting financial interests 
of industrial firms and companies, pro- 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 viding a fair basis for consolidation. 

¢ osfees May be consulted for advice on any subject 
Liabilities ' . 20,425,522.07 requiring knowledge of correct com- 
Surplus - +  $2,750,918,12 perme? Ge 


May be named in mortgages covering indus- 
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nines trial and other bonds—in cases of special 


STEPHEN 1. RHODES agreements which safeguard the Ken or 


income—to certify whether such provi- 


haga of The Audit Company 
of New York covering accounting and 
— Ta, physical examinations of properties are ac- 


President. sions are being carried out. 
ROLAND O. LAMB, THe Aupit Company oF New York 
Vice-President. Cody and William Sts,  LeSallo and Mou ts., 
New York Office, - St. Paul Building. | 9 aac er ee I: ana Market Ste., Prine hia, Pa 














$ F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





FOR THE REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Volu me of THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY 


‘* Likely to prove the standard modern history for long years to come.” 


VIl. The United States 


Uniform with Vol. 1 on the Renaissance and like it a’collection of authoritative papers the 
product of special research by the leading historical writers of the English speaking world. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.75 net (postage 30 cents). 


By the Author of “ Monopolies and Trusts,” etc. 


Studies in the Evolution of industrial Society 
By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Political Economy and Director of the School of Economics and Political 
Science in the University of Wisconsin. Jn the Citizens’ Library. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 
Part I gives a general survey of the evolution of industrial society ; Part II treats specific 
problems which are problems of industrial ee ee trusts, race improve- 
ments, the concentration of wealth, municipal ownership, the labor movement, etc. 


Send for Circular of the Citizens’ Library of Economics, Politics, and Sociology describing the 
aim and scope of the series, and of the 15 volumes now ready, Hach $1.25 net (postage 11 cts.) 





FOR SUMMER READING, ON THE RAINY, LAZY DAYS 
New Novels Published This Week 
By CUTCLIFFE HYNE, Author of “ Captain Kettle,” etc. 


Thompson’s Progress 


A eee of spirited stories from the life of a character totally different from yet quite as rous and 
vividly distinct as the author’s widely known creation, Capt. Kettle. th, $1.50 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “ The Splendid Idle Forties.” 


>] J 
Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand 
This new volume is the extremely popular net of Little Novels by Favorite Authors ; is a very witty story 


with a clever plot most entertainingly handled. Cloth, $1.50. 
Already issued in this series are: OWEN WISTER’S Philosophy 4, F. MARION CRAWFORD’S Man Overboard ! 
and WINSTON CHURCHILL’S Mr. Keegan’s Elopement. Each illustrated, 18mo, 50 cents each. 


Mrs. BANKS’ New Kentucky Love Story of a Hundred Years Ago. 
Round Anvil Rock 


Not in the least a conventional historical novel: all its mystery, misery and happiness are centered in a 
love story, stronger but no less exquisite than Oldfield. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss OVERTON’S Story of the Tragedy of a Canadian Village Girl. 
Anne Carmel 


It is as unconventional in its dominant love interest and as intensely absorbing as was her story of the 
western plains The Heritage of Unrest. Cloth, $1.50. 


A new Novel from BARBARA'S “ Experience Book of a Commuters Wife.” 


People of the Whirlpool 


A ‘deliciously entertaining,’’ wholesome and kindly discussion of some of the diverting ways of New York 
Society from the safe vantage point of the *‘ commuter’s w:fe.” Tiustrated, Cloth, $1.50. 


WM. G. BROWN’S Southern Love Story, a Memory of the Black Belt fifly years ago, 
A Gentleman of the South 


It is a story of unusual dramatic force, charged with sion, and told with delicacy and restraint. The 
whole decoration of the book is in rare sympathy with tes subject, lllustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 











On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge ; they are for sale by all dealers at net rates, 


ey The Macmillan Company,” tr ta" 
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EDUCATION 
ILLINOIS 


Todd Seminary for Boys. 
An ideal Home School near Chicago. 56th year. 
Nose H111, Principal. ‘WoopsTock, Iu. 


Tem | MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY “Stas.” 


Graduate, elective and college pre tory oourtes for girls. Fine 
situation and buildin ngs. Compiete modern al attention of | name od 
basket ball, field hockey, golf, ding. ey 

ers. Address —_ 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of H hold E i Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Melville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 























Opens Oct. 5. 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OFMUSIC _ 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere ofa recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory, 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and year book will be sent on application. 


Rogers Hall School 


ForGiris. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 
Basket Ball, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. Underhill, M.A., Prin., Lowell, 





ai 

















Massacuvusetts, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY) 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Rev. Samvet V. Cotz, A.M., D.D 

6th year begins Sept. 16, ‘1908. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high school graduates and others. Art 
and +. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
New b cee 5 with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, ania hocke Steam and electricity. Location health- 
ful and beautiful, vithin: thirty miles of Bos on. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. Fics and dry loca‘ ratories. New 
gyunectom. Scholarships. A pa school life. American 
Descriptive pamphlet, with any carefully executed full 

pone illustrations, sent free on reques 
G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hill«, Mass. 








MassacuusEetts, West Newton, Albemarle Road. 


The Fessenden School for Young aps 


Will open Sept. 23d. Boarding School of high grade. 
for Phillips Exeter 38 tichect other secondary lg Boys 
received as young as 8 est references, Send for pamphlet 


NEW JERSEY 





New Jxnrszy, Blairstown. 


Blair cP repaysersal Academy. john I. Blair 


Fit American | Xer 
om dines, aa, yimsastum and and § ~~ £_ 
JOHN é SHARPE, ‘3 Mt: D. D., SD Principat: 








NEw JERSEY, Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 
personality is studied ph methods appli 
thes will “contpfbute ite most to bis future interests in col [tp - 
8. Army detail. =. Healthful 1 location 
For catalogue, address JoHN G. Vroar, A.M., Headmaster. 


NEW YORK 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 


General _and Coll Preparatory Courses. 
For Girls. La vecteation sroun 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 








th Sta., New York City. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL £98 


Terms $700. Fall term begins September 24th, 1903. 


PENFIELD-SNYDER CLASSES fion°*tadtviaua 


care. Home for three or four girls wishing higher branches, 
$450-500. Misses SNYDER, Watertown, N. Y. 








OHIO 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Delightful location in the beautiful Miami Val- 
ley, of south-western Ohio, one hour from Cin- 
cinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express routes. 
Full classical courses apd many electives. 
Superior advantages in Art, Piano, Voice and 
Violin. Campus of sixty-five acres. Special at- 
tention to physical culture. Forty-ninth year 
begins Sept. 9. 1903, 

Number limited to 200, Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA, Washington. 
ashington Seminary 
Boarding and Dew School for Girls. 67th yar © begins Sept. 16, 


For catalogue address Miss Mary MacDona 
168. and Miss C CHRISTIANA C. THOMPSON, Principals. 


TENNESSEE 
Trexnesset, Nashville. 


THE NASHVILLE GOLLEG: LAW SCHOOL. 


ears’ course leads to LL.B. degree. Prepares for 
adnate ion to ~ Bar. Advance courses leading to LL.M., 
DC.L , and LL.D. 
All courses in Law are now taught by the Correspondence 
Method, the same as in Residence. 
For further information address 


THE SECRETARY, Nashville College. 




















VIRGINIA 





eodlawn Semi pary and Binatca) Institute 
Bowrding School for en Primary, Intermediate, ‘Academic 
courses, besides Music and Art. Tho work. Competent in- 
structors. $150. Enean § Stinson, Prin.. rdonsville, Va. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OBER LIN 
cal Semina 


Tist 7 ~ 8e) Strong courses with advantages 
in the Coll agllegs and Conservatory of Music. 
E, 1, BOS WORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio, 
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“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” sonn PRestann 


undred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
om lished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The -Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine are somes Giviting the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by .—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man ?—The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 
@all or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 


Rooms, 3 W. 28th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


Romeike’s *“surca 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you. your friends, or any subject on which you want 

to be up to date.” Every newspaper and periodical of im- 
rtance in the United Btates and Europe is searched. 

Forms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


w4 NTED.—Business and professional men to represent us on 
a definite guarantee a © one it experience, references. 


; ‘AD & CO., New York. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekiy Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the ch of sn address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed eavetens. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


READING NOTICES 


THE SUMMER BOARDER 
Containing a list of 3,000 summer hotels and boarding 
houses on or reached by the New York Central lines, sent 
on receipt of a 2cent stamp by G. H. Daniels, G. P. A., 
New York.—Adv. 




















Ovington Brothers Company of 830-382 Fifth Ave., this 
city, announce a special sale of fine bronzes, clocks, silver- 
ware, statuary, pictures and other articles, fa ar oy to 
making extensive alterations and enlargement of eir 
premises. This affords an exceptional opportunity for pur- 
chasing elegant wedding gifts at greatly reduced prices. 





PENNSYLVANIA GHAUTAUQUA. 
Reduced Rates to Mt. Gretna via Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 


For the Pennsylvania —— to be held at Mt. Gre’ 
Pa., July 1, to August 5, 1908, the Pennsylvania Rail 
Company will sell special excursion ti:kets from New York, 
Seema ms Chestnut Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, 
Perryville, Frederick, Md., Washington, D. C., East Liberty, 
Butler, Indiana, Connellsville, ‘ord, Clearfield, Martins- 
burg, Bellefunte, Waterford, Canandaigua, Wilkesbarre, 
Tomhicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, and principal intermediate 
points, to Mt. Gretna and return, at redu rates. Tickets 
will be sold June 25 to August 5, inclusive, and will be 

to return until August 13, inclusive. For specific rates, con- 
sult ticket agents.— 4dv. 


5 Dr ISAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 











IfafFlicted w 


Sore EYE 


Water 
is 
Free! 


But it won’t take the pain 
out of a burn; it won’t 
heal a wound; it won’t 
take the ache out of rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, etc. 
PonD’s Extracr will. 
It will do it almost in- 
stantly.. The claim that 
ordinary witch hazel is 
*‘just as good’’ or ‘‘ just 
the same’’ as Ponn’s Ex- 
TRACT needs but a mite of 
consideration to prove its 
falsity. Ordinary witch 
hazel is nearly all water. 
That’s why you can get 
so much for'so little—be- 
cause water is free. 


PonpD’s ExTrRACct is the 
pure extract of Hamamelis 
Virginica—that’s why it 
costs more; that’s why it 
CURES. If you want 
water, get it at the pump 
—it’s cheaper and safer. 
If you want relief from 
pain—any pain, insist on 
getting Ponp’s ExTrRAct. 
Always sold under origi- 
nal label. 





Sold 


everywhere. 








se STRENGTH-GIVER, 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 





iw WOMEN, 


Sand MEX, 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.—A Select Family Hotel. Open 


from May to Oct. Located on Peconic A Golf, tennis, and all 
sports. For particulars address, C. M. WROY, Manager. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Twe Hours trem New York by Harlem Railroad, 
Opens June 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 
N. 8. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr. 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s,1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


White Sulphur Springs and Baths. 
Pavilion Hotel and Cottages. 

Awarded a Diploma and Medal at the Paris Exposition in 1900. 
Baths open June 15. Pavilion open June 20. 
Newly equipped Sanitarium Complete with Baths and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Send for pamphlet. JOHN H. GARDNER & SON, 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York... .: 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 


Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able , Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. di 




















WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
“THE INVITATION OF A GOMMUNITY” 


MACHIASPOR’T 


ON 
HISTORIG MAGHIAS BAY, MAINE 


Appeals especially to the man with a long vacation, seeking & 
quiet and unostentatious place for himself and family to get 
strength and rest during the months of July and August. 


For particulars and all information address 


MACHIASPORT IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


MAGHIASPORT, ME. 


RIVERSIDE INN 


KENNEBUNKPORT, 
MAINE. 








Descriptive catalogue 
sent on application. 


H. F. HUTCHINS, PROPRIETOR. 


THE POCAHONTAS 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE. 


Entrance of PORTSMOUTH HARBOR. The most beautiful on the 
coast, and great naval station. Visited annually by North Atlantic 
Squadron. Fine boating, bathing, fishing, golf, tennis, etc, Rates 
$12.00 to $25.00 a week. FURNISHED COTTAGES TO RENT 
NEAR HOTEL. Address MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager, The 
Abbotsford, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


f nervous and mental potions received. Twenty- 

eve + experience: lav a . Ay ee in Middie- 
oe 08 : . 

town, N. ¥., State Bost “SPENCER KINNEY, 








» Haston, Pa, 








Summer Ht GREEN MOUNTAINS 
Homes = |, fosited Book vith complete lst of 
i n $4.10 per week and upward. Mailed for 
4c. postage. 
Vermont | “-W-ECCLESTONE.$.P. A, 














OUT ON THE COOL OCEAN 

ieee BAKER 1SC ANN, MARE, Her 

TC 
HOTEL PILGRIM, 


PLYMOUTH, MASS, 

This house has just been thoroughly repaired and newly fur- 
nished, Public and private baths, etc. A home for rest and com™ 
fort. Will open JUNE 10th, 1908. Booklet on application. 

A. B. DAVIS, Manager. 


Columbia Hall, Taconic Inn 
LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Now open for the on of Pw. Beautifully located in the 
heart of the BERKSHI HILLS. Hotel grounds com; fort: 
acres, divided into gardens, walks, and Sar ceee. he world- 
famed healing mineral = courtyard of hotel, with bathhouse 
and large swhuming pools. Special rates for June ; pamphlets. 
Address WILLIAM 8ST. LAWRENCE. 


OLD LYME INN, 


Lyme, Connecticut, 


The beautiful scenery of Olid Lyme, its cool, sea breezes, 
its inviting drives and its well equipped inn, supplied with 
pure and wholesome water, make the place an attractive 
resort. Alwaysopen. Send for bookiet. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and 22 Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
On Long Island Sound 


FAMOUS YACHTING MACADAM 
HARBOR | HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 


500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, Prop. 


























NEW PLIMPTON HOTEL, 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


Many improvements including 
Suites with Private Baths. 


ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Surf and Still Water Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis, Etc. For descriptive booklet, 


Address THOMAS PARKES, Prop., 
New York City Address, Hote! Hamilton, 132 W. 48th St. 
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||  _ BUFFALO 
*! LITHIA WATER 


age “The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal Waters” and 
‘ Strikingly Superior to Lithia Tablets” in Bright's 


Disease, Calculi, Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 


Dr. 1. N Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and Diseases of Children, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons,and in Marion Sims College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President of American Medical 
ae etc ,inan article in Medical Mirror, says : 
= ile betas the most effective of the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior to emergency solu- 
pra MN lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an exceedingly strong one.’ 








Pratt, A. M., M. D., Professor of Orificial Surgery to the Chicago Homeopathic Medical 
il Colle 8. Attending Surgeon to Pat: Cow nty Hospital, says : » 


“For many a Pecial valuable therapeutic resource. It has proved es- 
years I have found iy efficacious in Rheumatism, Gout, and Affec- 
the tions of the Kidney and Bladder generally, including Bright’s Disea 


rty uke William Doughty, former Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical College of Georgia, 
_ LITHIA WATER is the only reliable treatment known to me for the rmanent relief of 
gravel and the antecedent conditions that dete e it.’ 


— Dr. Cyrus Edson, recently LITHIA WA Officer of New York City: 


**I have , ” 
a prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER with great benefit in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 
BUFFALO L&THIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


™ Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
= Hotel at Springs opens June 15th. 
bis PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


-\ In the Green Mountains. 
LD 


seed ree’ |THE MONTVERT, 


688 BROADWAY. Middletown Springs, Vt. 











23 SIXTH AVENUE. Opened June 20; famous mineral springs; all 
Ings ; 
Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. outdoor amusements; rates, $15 per week and up 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, send for illustrated booklet. 





GEORGE L. WRIGHT, Jr., Proprietor. 
At Hotel Somerset, 150 West 47th St., N. Y., 10 


sore £125 Pr iSAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER = mie eee 


INTERV ALE HOUS “White Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, ia the 
midst of the most beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. 


| Hotel perfectly appointed; lighted with electricity; open fire places, 
steam heat; many rooms with private baths; telegraph and long dis- 
tance telephone. Excellent Golf Links. Special rates for June. 
Send for iflustrated booklet. 

| Or A. H. BUCK, 3 Park Place, N. Y. H. S. MUDGETT, Intervale, N. H. 
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REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 





Wedding Presents 


Tu Sterling Silver 
TABLE SPOONS 
SOUP SPOONS 
DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES 
DESSERT KNIVES 


BEEF CARVING SETS 
GAME CARVING SETS 
SALAD SERVING SETS 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


As well as a large variety 
of other useful articles. 


All in exclusive patterns copyrighted 
by Reed & Barton. m 

ee 

41 UNION SQUARE 

6 MAIDEN LANE 
New York City 

And At Leading Jewelers Everywhere 

















ALLEN’S 


FOOT-EASE 


For Hot, Tired, Aching 
Swollen Feet. 








ALLEN’S 
FOOT=EASE 








SHAKE 
INTO YOUR 
SHOES Y 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder. It cures pain- 
ful, smarting, nervous feet and ingrowing nails, 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 


the age. 


Makes tight or new shoes easy. A 


certain cure for sweating,ca)’ \us and hot,tired, 
aching feet. 30,000 testimonials. Try it to-day. 
Sold by all Druggists and Shoe stores, 25c. 
Don’t accept a substitute. Trial package Frzx. 
Address Ailen 8. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


















Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Hydrosone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE to any one sending me 10c. to cover actual 

postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 
cient to proveto your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Qt, Chestactan’ 


DEPT. E., 57 PRINCE ST., NEW YORK 





GLYCOZONE cures dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles, 














WILLIAMS *encn° 































It’s So Convenient 


No cup needed. 
Just wet your face, rub on a little 


soap, work up a big, creamy lather 


with your brush and you'll shave 
with ease and pleasure. 
Nothing like it. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick sold by all druggists. 25¢. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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Survey of the World 


Last week’s most 
interesting contri- 
bution to the pub- 
lished history of the postal service in- 
vestigation was the reply of Fourth 
Assistant Bristow to Postmaster-Gen- 
ral Payne’s inquiry as to the truth of 
Mr. Seymour W. Tulloch’s charges. 
This reply was delivered to Mr. Payne 
on May 4th, but he withheld it from 
the public until the 17th inst., altho he 
had promptly published the replies of 
ex-Postmaster-General Smith and ex- 
First Assistant Perry S. Heath. We 
can give only a brief summary of the 
leading parts of Mr. Bristow’s state- 
ment, which contains 30,000 words. It 
relates to irregularities in connection 
with the Washington Post Office, for 
most of which Mr. Heath was respon- 
sible. The greater part of it consists 
of the reports made to Mr. Bristow 
by official inspectors, and a majority of 
the charges rest upon their authority. 
It is asserted that many clerks, clean- 
ers, charwomen and other employees 
were appointed irregularly by his or- 
der. Some of these performed no serv- 
ice. Persons were by his order placed 
on ther military roll,’ and there was no 
record’of work done by them. As to 
seven cleaners, all women, appointed 
by his order, the inspectors say that 
neither the Washington Postmaster 
nor any one else could tell where they 
were employed or whether they did any 
work. Double salaries were paid to 
several persons, one of them being the 
Postmaster’s son. Another was Oliver 
H. Smith, of Indiana, altho there was 
no legal authority for his appointment, 
nor any record showing what his serv- 
ice was. One superintendent at an im- 


Mr. Bristow on the 
Tulloch Charges 


portant station was unable to issue a 
money order; his work, with that of 
another incompetent employee who re- 
ceived a high salary, was done by a 
$600 clerk. One charwoman was on 
the rolls of three stations. The in- 
spector said he was warned by Super- 
intendent Beavers that it would be well 
for him not to mention the charwomen 
in his report, because they were per- 
sonal appointments of the Postmaster- 
General. Mr. Tulloch (cashier) declined 
to make payments to several persons 
irregularly or illegally -appointed, 
among them W. S. Larner, but the pay- 
ments were ordered by Heath. The in- 
spectors aiso reported that highly ex- 
cessive prices were paid for supplies 
(for example, $40 apiece for wash- 
stands for the military service); that 
Heath’s traveling expenses were paid 
by the Washington office; that one 
Jones was appointed physician to that 
Office at $1,700 a year; and that thou- 
sands of dollars were disbursed for 
which no service was rendered. For 
the irregularities which they enumer- 
ated there were, they say, “ full, direct 
and positive orders from superior au- 
thority,” meaning Heath, or the Post- 
master acting upon instructions from 
him. Persons thus appointed were 
forced upon the Postmaster, and it 
was difficult to find places for them. 
Names are given of many that were 
detailed to service elsewhere, of which 
the Postmaster had no knowledge. 
One inspector having recommended 
that Heath’s office should be thorough- 
ly investigated, this recommendation 
was formally approved by Mr. Bristow. 
The reports relate to the two years 


‘ending with July, 1900. In accompany- 
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ing comments Mr. Payne says Mr. Tul- 
loch’s charges were “ in essence against 
President McKinley and Postmaster- 
General Smith;” that the first is no 
longer living and that the second has 
made answer for himself. He adds that 
an investigation was made by Mr. 
Smith at the time (upon these inspect- 
ors’ reports) ; that all the payments re- 
ferred to (except $160) were allowed 
by the Auditor and the Comptroller of 
the Treasury; that the subject matter 
is four years old and that all action 
with respect to it was closed over two 
years ago.—In answer to inquiry, Mr. 
Heath remarks that he has nothing to 
say. It is said at Washington that if 
any of his acts were violations of law, 
prosecution is barred by the statute of 
limitations—Washington press_ cor- 
respondents known to be on very 
friendly terms with the President, say 
that he regards the publication of all 
this matter concerning the Tulloch 
charges as inopportune. While not 
desiring to conceal any one’s guilt or 
to protect any offender, he thinks, they 
say, that the energies of the Depart- 
ment might better have been devoted to 
the frauds and the offenders of the pres- 
ent time. * 


James T. — Metcalf, 
Superintendent of the 
Money Order Divi- 
sion, and an employee of the Depart- 
ment since 1882, was removed on the 
17th by the Postmaster-General on ac- 
count of his action with respect to bids 
for supplying money order blanks. His 
son is an employee of the company that 
has had the contract for sixteen years. 
Paul Herman, who had held a promi- 
nent place with the company, resigned 
some time ago. When the bids were 
opened recently it appeared that Her- 
man’s was the lowest by $40,000, that 
of the company already mentioned be- 
ing next. Mr. Metcalf urged Herman 
to withdraw his bid, saying that prob- 
ably his deposit of $5,000 would be re- 
turned to him. The Superintendent 
also wrote to the company, suggesting 
that it should invite Herman to come 
back at a good salary. Herman was 
invited, but he declined to go. Mr. 
Metcalf did not tell his superior officer, 


Progress of the 
Postal Inquiry 
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First Assistant Wynne, that he had 
done all this. The facts as,stated above 
are admitted by him, but he asserts 
that he was acting for the good of the 
service, and was not influenced by his 
son’s connection with the company.— 
In Brooklyn the grand jury has been 
considering the case of ex-Represent- 
ative Edmund H. Driggs, a Democrat 
of local prominence, who admits that 
while in Congress he received, as agent 
of the Brandt Automatic Cashier Com- 
pany, a salary of $12,500, and that in 
May, 1899 (being then a member of the 
House), he secured from the Depart- 
ment an order for 250 of the cashier 
machines at $150 apiece, which ex- 
ceeded the commercial price. His sal- 
ary was discontinued at the end of his 
term. He was a member of the Post 
Office Committee. The purchase of 
the machines appears to have been due 
to action or recommendation of Mr. 
Beavers, the bureau officer who unex- 
pectedly resigned at the beginning of 
the investigation. Mr. Driggs says he 
erred in not ascertaining the existence 
of the law which forbids a member of 
Congress to engage in such transac- 
tions. It may be that prosecution in 
this case is barred by the statute of limi- 
tations.—Evidence in many cases is be- 
fore the grand jury in Washington, 
where it is expected that indicfments 
will be found against George E. Lor- 
enz (formerly Postmaster at Toledo) 
and his wife, in connection with the re- 
ception of bribes by Machen. Reports 
say the Department has proof of the 
work of a syndicate engaged in selling 
promotions in the New York office, but 
finds that the statute of limitations 
bars prosecution—It is shown that 
under Machen’s direction more than 
one-third of the rural delivery routes 
have been given to the four States of 
Illinois, Ohio, Iowa and Indiana; and 
some explain this by referring to the 
powerful influence of legislators repre- 
senting these States in Congress and 
its committees——Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General Bristow is begin- 
ning to be mentioned as deserving to 
be nominated for the Vice-Presidency. 
Mr. Bristow was born in Kentucky 41 
years ago, but has been the greater part 
of his life a resident of Kansas, and 
was appointed to office from that State. 
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Mr. Foulke having resigned on 
account of ill health, Mr. Al- 
vord W. Cooley, of Westches- 
ter, N. Y., has been appointed in his 
place as a member of the Civil Service 
Commission. The vacancy caused by the 
transfer of Mr. Garfield to the Bureau 
of Corporations has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Henry F. Greene, of 
Duluth, a lawyer, who left the Demo- 
cratic party in 1894.—In reply to some 
who have said that, if Colombia should 
reject the canal treaty, our Government 
could buy out the French company and 
proceed with the work, it is pointed out 
that, under the Spooner act, the com- 
pany’s rights cannot be purchased until 
we shall “have obtained control of the 
necessary territory by treaty.”—Mr. 
Booker T. Washington has declined the 
invitation of the British South Africa 
Company to visit South Africa and de- 
vise a plan for bettering the condition 
of the natives. Mr. T. Thomas Fortune, 
recently a special commissioner to the 
Philippines, says the islands are an ideal 
place for the negro. 
the race problem could be solved and the 
Filipino people “reassured” if Mr. 
Washington should be appointed Gov- 
ernor, with sympathetic Commissioners. 
—Senator Hanna says in an interview 
that he would not take the nomination 
for Vice-President if the convention 
should offer it to him. ‘“ My ambitions,” 
he added, “do not lie in the direction 
of the White House.” 

ed 


By the action of the miners’ 
convention at Scranton a re- 
newal of the old contest 
with the anthracite operators has been 
prevented. The 640 delegates—while 
asserting that the three district presi- 
dents had been appointed members of the 
Board of Conciliation in accord with the 
Commission’s decision, and citing Judge 
Gray’s opinion in support of their posi- 
tion—consented to approve the appoint- 
ments by vote. In this way the three 
presidents were formally elected, and it 
was announced that the convention’s ac- 
tion was satisfactory to President Baer 
and other representatives of the operat- 
ors.—At the beginning of the present 
week it was believed that the end of the 
long contest in New York between the 
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builders and their employees was near at 
hand. The builders insisted upon the 
acceptance of their plan of arbitration, 
which eliminates the walking delegate or 
leaves him with very little power. The 
22 unions of skilled workmen that had 
withdrawn from the association of build- 
ing trades unions passed resolutions in 
favor of arbitration and asked for a con- 
ference with the builders’ committee— 
In a published statement Mayor Sullivan, 
of Derby, Conn., one of that State’s four 
labor union Mayors, denounces walking 
delegates and advises unions to get rid 
of them. “The walking delegate,” he 
says, “is more or less of a ‘ grafter,’ and 
the sooner local unions dispense with his 
services the sooner will labor and capital 
reach a common ground upon which all 
differences can be settled.” Mayor Sul- 
livan is a plumber and was formerly 
President of Derby’s Central Labor 
Union.—The Executive Committee of 
the Western Federation of Miners has 
by resolution denounced President 
Roosevelt because he ordered or permit- 
ted Federal troops to assist in preserving 
order at the mines near Morenci, Ariz., 
during the strike there. Pointing out 
that he is a member of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen, the Committee 
charges him with being “guilty of 
hypocrisy and treason to the principles 
of organized labor when he orders the 
armed power of the nation to the rescue 
of soulless corporations to degrade and 
debase the class who produce all the 
wealth of the world.”—All the branches 
of the United States Steel Corporation 
have signed wage scales with their em- 
ployees for the year beginning on July 
1st.—In Omaha the strike in the building 
trades (in progress since March) has 
been broken by a compromise in which 
the employers are not required to recog- 
nize the unions. 


The latest of the dis- 
asters that have been 
due to the extraordi- 
nary weather conditions of the last two 
months was the destruction of a large 
part of the town of Heppner, Ore., on the 
15th inst. Heppner, the county seat of 
Morrow County, had about 1,500 inhabit- 
ants and was situated on Willow Creek, 
a tributary of the Columbia River, below 
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a point where streams from the neigh- 
boring hills converge. A sudden and 
extraordinary fall of rain in the hills 
flooded these streams, and at 5.30 P.M. 
a great mass of water, twenty feet high, 
swept through Heppner. Of fifty guests 
who had just sat down to dinner in the 
chief hotel, there is said to be no sur- 
vivor. The telegraph operator was 
drowned at his instrument, while trying 
to warn the people of Lexington, a vil- 
lage below Heppner. Lexington’s 300 
people were saved by a young man named 
Matlock, who hastily saddled his horse 
and rode at break-neck speed down the 
valley from Heppner, outstripping the 
flood by two or three minutes. About 
200 lives were lost at Heppner; 130 
bodies have been found, and 70 persons 
are missing. Bodies were carried more 
than ten miles from the town by the rush 
of water.—The floods in the Missouri 
and the Mississippi caused great loss 
of property at East St. Louis, Madison, 
Venice and towns on the east bank of 
the Mississippi near St. Louis; and it 
is reported that 50 persons were drowned. 
there. The river was 38 feet above its 
normal level, and the levees were broken 
or submerged.—The determination of 
Kansas City, Mo., to care for its people 
who suffered by reason of the flood has 
tended to deprive Kansas City, Kan., of 
help which it greatly needs. We are told 
by trustworthy correspondents that in 
Kansas City, Kan., where a great ma- 
jority of the people depend upon daily 
wages, there are 20,000 persons in need 
who are relying upon the 40,000 whom 
the flood did not harm. Contributions 
sent to Mayor T. B. Gilbert will be duly 
acknowledged. 


No further action is to 
be taken on the Opium 
Concession bill, which 
has passed its second reading in the 
Philippine Commission, until the sub- 
ject has been carefully considered at 
Washington. We have heretofore ex- 
plained the provisions of this measure. 
The War Department has received 
many protests against the enactment 
of it from persons who urge that the 
sale of opium, except for medicinal pur- 
poses, should be prohibited in the is- 
lands.—It is expected that the work 
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of laying the telegraph cable from 
Manila to San Francisco will be com- 
pleted this week. The cable ship ar- 
rived at Midway Island on the igth, 
establishing connection between Manila 
and that point. It was then announced 
that the last link in the chain (the one 
from Midway to Honolulu) would 
probably be laid down within six or 
seven days.—Reports from Washing- 
ton say that the Philippine Govern- 
ment may decide to acquire the lands 
of the religious orders by exercising 
the right of eminent domain. Arch- 
bishop Guidi, it is said, has been unable 
to obtain any concessions from the 
friars, who still oppose a sale of the 
property or ask prices so high that they 
cannot be considered.—In Rome last 
week two American Bishops for the is- 
lands were consecrated with impressive 
ceremonies—Megr. Rooker, formerly of 
Washington, as Bishop of Jaro, and the 
Rev. Dennis J. Dougherty, of .Philadel- 
phia, as Bishop of Nueva Segovia. The 
Commission of Cardinals has decided 
to nominate the Rev. Thomas A. Hen- 
drick, of Rochester, to be Bishop of 
Cebu.—Cholera has again appeared in 
the army on the islands, six deaths from 
the disease having been reported since 
the 7th inst. 


& 
Cuba and en proposes to lease the 
Porto Rico "Val station at Guanta- 


namo and the coaling sta- 
tion at Bahia Honda to the United 
States upon the following terms: an an- 
nual rent of $1,000; provisions and other 
supplies for the garrisons to be admitted 
free of duty ; smuggling through the sta- 
tions to be prevented by the United 
States, which is to have complete legal 
jurisdiction in the occupied territory. — 
It is reported that American capitalists 
are making an orange grove of 100,000 
trees near the bay of Nipe-—Two natives 
of Porto Rico, recent graduates of a law 
school at Washington, applied there last 
week for admission to the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. They were told that 
they could take the required examination 
subject to the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the District as to their right to 
practice, owing to some uncertainty as to 
the citizenship of Porto Ricans. They 


declined to be examined under that con- 
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dition, and have submitted a protest, 
claiming that by the provisions of the 
Constitution they are citizens of the 
United States.—In an interview concern- 
ing the condition of Porto Rico, Gov- 
ernor Hunt reports continued improve- 
ment. Already this year $500,000 worth 
of coffee has. been exported to this coun- 
try against only $21,000 worth in the 
same months of last year. Americans 
are investing largely in orange groves. 
Exports of sugar are increasing. An 
electric road from San Juan to Ponce is 
soon to be built. 
a 

The Fourteenth 
International Con- 
gress of Miners, 
held in Brussels last month, was more 
than usually expeditious in transacting 
business. During the discussion of a 
minimum wage, Mr. Abraham, a member 
of the British Parliament, pointed out 
that the American miners had come into 
line, having just obtained a minimum 
wage for the next three years at least, 
and having reduced the day’s work by 
one hour. There was, therefore, no rea- 
son why the American miners should not 
affiliate with the European organizations. 
Mr. Harvey explained that this battle 
had been fought out in England in 1893, 
when the minimum wage, consisting of 
30 per cent. more than the wages paid 
in 1888, was accepted. It was then said 
that such a limitation would ruin the 
trade, but it had been in operation now 
for ten years, and trade was as good as 
ever. At present the wages earned in 
England were 20 per cent. more than the 
minimum wages. M. Cordier (France) 
urged that the minimum wage should not 
be based on the amount of coal extracted, 
but on the fact that if a man worked all 
day he required sustenance, whatever 
the amount of coal he obtained. They 
had petitioned Parliament for a law not 
to fix a minimum wage, but to give fa- 
cilities for the establishment of a mini- 
mum wage by a mutual understanding. 
Herr Zcingr claimed that for Austria 
especially legal protection was needed. 
There had been great strikes and some 
bloodshed. The freedom of meeting was 
granted by the Austrian Constitution, 
but when the miners met the military 
were sent against them by the local au- 
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thorities. Even the members of Parlia- 
ment were arrested, tho this also was 
illegal. It did not seem as if the com- 
mon law applied to miners in Austria. 
As a result there were districts in Silesia 
where the miners did not earn a florin 
per day, and for them especially a mini- 
mum wage was much needed. The reso- 
lution—* That we are of opinion that all 
nationalities represented at this congress 
should endeavor to obtain a minumum 
rate of wages ”—was then put and car- 
ried unanimously. The direct repre- 
sentation of labor in the British Parlia- 
ment was the next question, and Mr. 
Edwards moved that: 


“We are of the opinion that the working 
classes are not sufficiently represented in Par- 
liament in any of the countries taking part in 
the congress, and therefore we recommend that 
Federation Labor candidates be brought out to 
contest mining constituencies wherever there 
is any possibility of winning the seat.” 


The miners of Yorkshire, Durham, and 
South Wales already supported direct 
representatives in Parliament, but now 
this would be done on a larger scale; and, 
as treasurer of the British Miners’ Feder- 
ation, he was pleased to announce that 
he had already received £16,000, repre- 
senting an annual subscription of 1 shil- 
ling toward the election funds paid by 
350,000 miners. This announcement was 
hailed with the greatest enthusiasm by 
the other delegates. The question of old 
age pensions was introduced by M. 
Maroille (Belgium), who pointed out 
that such pensions as were given in Bel- 
gium varied from 12 to 20 francs per 
month, and this was of very little use. 
Yet all Government employments, most- 
ly filled by middle-class men, gave a right 
to a pension. He thought that it was as 
necessary to have coal as to have soldiers. 
Why, then, should not the miner have 
a pension as well as the soldier? There 
was also a very interesting discussion on 
the disease, ankylostoma duodenale, or 
“worm.” Herr Leimpeter related that 
since 1896 this complaint had reduced 
the average working power of the Ger- 
man miners from 45 to 40 years. At 
first miners were thought to be suffer- 
ing from anzmia, but now it was found 
that oe were infected by a thread-like 
worm. The only effective remedy known 


was the extract of the fern root; but this 
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remedy had to be taken in such large 
doses that it sometimes caused more in- 
jury than the disease. The congress 
unanimously adopted this resolution : 


“That the employers be legally compelled to 
make arrangements on their works for the pro- 
tection of the health of the miners, to erect 
baths for them, and to use every means that 
science suggests to combat the prevalent dis- 
ease called the worm.” 


The general elections which 
took place in Germany on 
June 16th proved to be a 
notable victory for the Social-Demo- 
cratic party. Tho their gain in the Reichs- 
tag was not so great as they themselves 
predicted—no doubt setting the figure 
higher than they really expected, after 
the manner of political parties—yet it 
was larger than the Conservatives esti- 
mated, and was certainly a signal protest 
against the militarism and imperialism 
of the present Kaiser. An actual major- 
ity of votes is necessary to elect; where 
only a plurality occurs, a reballot is re- 
quired at a subsequent election. The 
seats in the Reichstag, actually deter- 
mined by this ballot or to be determined 
by reballot, are as follows: 


BO nce cccacecs 54 elected and 122 reballots 
Comter party. .sccccces 87 elected and 36 reballots 
Conservatives and Free Conservatives. 

7 elected and 53 reballots 


The German 
Elections 


National Liberals....... 5 elected and 65 reballots 
DE MEIER oc ccna cceotcooused 24 reballots 
Ps GE bs db aec + cgaméasse a 11 reballots 
South German Radicals.............. 8 reballots 

i La agit s See's CR a 14 elected and 8 reballots 
BIND 6 c:02' ova vores 6 elected and 4 reballots 
sd oe vv ese dees s enon peenws 8 reballots 
RN fd 5 o's obi odie dade b Wy, barn alain 1 elected 
BES IAND, « 6.4 0 psizees 1 elected and 8 reballots 


The significant features of the election 
are the increase in the strength of the 
Socialists, the stability of the Center party 
(the Catholics), and the falling away of 
the Radicals, who, on the strength of the 
first vote, do not return a single member. 
The gains of the Socialists are largely 
won from the Radicals. As, however, 
the Radicals in the last Reichstag voted 
with the Socialists on the great Govern- 
mental questions, this does not mean any 
real shifting of strength. The Social- 
Democratic party was founded by Las- 
salle in 1862. At the close of the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1871 they returned 
only three deputies to the Reichstag; in 
1898 this number had grown to 58, and 
the present elections will certainly give 
them a number considerably above this. 
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One of the marked features of the elec- 
tion was the large number of women 
Socialists who labored at the polls, going 
from house to house to bring out lazy 
voters, and watching at the doors of fac- 
tories for those who delayed or were 
uncertain. The platform of the party 
called for universal suffrage for both 
men and women; the payment of mem- 
bers of the Reichstag; local self-govern- 
ment; the referendum; a militia system 
to take the place of the present standing 
army; freedom of speech and of the 
press; disestablishment of the Church; 
free non-sectarian schools and compul- 
sory attendance; free legal proceedings ; 
free medical attendance, and free burial; 
progressive income and _ inheritance 


taxes. 
x 


The election of the new 
King of Servia was at 

. least orderly. On June 
15th the Senate and Skupshtina met in 
joint session, and within two hours had 
unanimously elected a new sovereign. 
The address read by President Velimiro- 
vitch expressed not the slightest shame 
or horror at the brutal assassination. 
It begins with the words, “ Every one 
knows of the events which took place 
last Wednesday night,” and proceeds in 
that colorous vein throughout. After 
the voting of a general amnesty, a formal 
motion by a radical deputy was made 
that Prince Peter Karageorgevitch be 
elected King of Servia, whereupon each 
member was called by name, and quietly 
arose and gave his vote for the new King. 
Immediately after this the Minister of 
Justice went to the balcony overlooking 
the street and made this announcement 
to the people: 


The New King 
of Servia 


_“ Peter I of the dynasty of the Karageorge- 
vitchs is your King. You are congratulated 
upon the unanimous vote of your representa- 
tives.” 


The crowd responded with cheers, but 
without much enthusiasm. In fact, the 
most curious feature of the whole affair 
is the quietness and apparent indifference 
of the people of Belgrade. In the even- 
ing of the same day a telegram came 
from the new King Peter I, to this effect : 

“The splendid proofs of devotion from my 
beloved people, my faithful army and patriotic 
Government have deeply touched me. From 
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the bottom of a true Servian heart I thank 
Providence, which has vouchsafed me, by 
God’s mercy and through his will, to ascend 
the throne of my famous ancestors. I beg you, 
the Premier and your colleagues in the Govern- 
ment, to accept my royal acknowledgment, with 
the assurance of my particular good will.” 


It is generally believed that the rule of 
King Peter will practically be under 
a military dictatorship. The leaders of 
the revolution, Colonel Maschin and 
Colonel Mitschitch being the real power 
behind the throne. From the beginning 
the army has been dominant in the move- 
ment. On the day of the election the 
officers of the Garrison at Belgrade met 
together and came to the following 
curiously cold-blooded decisions: 


“First—That no recompense be given to 
those officers who prepared and executed the 
conspiracy against King Alexander and Queen 
Draga. 

“ Second—That the officers suspended by the 
late Government for press offenses, who have 
resumed their uniforms in the last few days, 
must await reinstatement by the properly con- 
stituted tribunal. 

“ Third—The army will only accept a consti- 
tutional monarchy. 

“Fourth—The army declares its readiness 
to accept the choice of a new sovereign made 
by the National Assembly.” 


King Peter has been recognized by both 
the Czar of Russia and the Emperor of 
Austria, who have sent congratulatory 
telegrams to him. In Russia, however, 
some feeling of detestation of the crime 
has found expression. An official note 
in The Messenger, while congratulating 
the new monarch on his election, and 
wishing all success to one who has so 
well begun his rule of a people which 
is allied to Russia by ties of religion, de- 
clares, nevertheless, that King Peter 
ought first of all to prove his sense of 
justice and his firmness of will by in- 
vestigating the abominable crime and by 
punishing rigorously the traitors who 
have stained themselves with the infamy 
of regicide. England has withdrawn her 
envoy from Belgrade as a sign of disap- 
proval, and Lord Lansdowne has said in 
Parliament that France, Germany and 
Italy were maintaining an attitude to- 
ward Servia similar to that of Great 
Britain. The Servians themselves ex- 
press surprise that any Government 
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should disapprove of “a timely meritori- 
out act, which has raised Servia in the 
eyes of the civilized world.” In the 
meanwhile preparations are being made 
for the new King. In his manifesto to 
the Servian people King Peter declares: 


“T give my word to respect the rights ac- 
quired by all. 

“T will be the protector of the legal rights 
and well-being of the people. 

“I call upon the heads of the Church and 
the military and civil functionaries to retain 
their functions and execute them conscien- 
tiously. 

“TI declare that I banish from memory all 
acts committed during the past forty years hav- 
ing bearing upon me. 

“Every honest Servian will find under my 
reign protection for his moral and material 
life. 

“The motto of my dynasty is: 

“*For the Sacred Cross and Cherished Lib- 
erty.’ ” 

& 


A number of changes 
have recently occurred 
in the administration of 
the Grand Duchy of Posen, and more 
are expected in the near future in that 
province as well as in Silesia. Conditions 
in Prussian Poland have so constituted 
themselves to-day that the Polish popula- 
tion regards these changes, however, 
with indifference, as it long ago ceased to 
expect any reformation in the highest 
offices. More importance, however, is 
attached to such changes by the German 
residents of Prussian Poland. On Feb- 
ruary 24th the City Council of Posen 
chose a Mayor to succeed Dr. Witting, 
who had resigned. The new Mayor of 
Posen, Dr. Wilms, a City Councilman of 
Duesseldorf on the Rhine, and the or- 
ganizer and Director of the Exposition 
in Duesseldorf last year, is a Catholic. 
He owes his electior exclusively to the 
Poles. It is not yet known what stand 
the new Mayor will assume in the Polish 
question; probably he himself does not 
yet know, for he will be subject to the 
provincial, the royal and the military au- 
thorities as was his predecessor, Dr. Wit- 
ting. Dr. Wilms was installed on May 
5th. In February Dr. von Bitter, chief 
President of the Grand Duchy of Posen, 
resigned and left the battle field full of 
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bitterness, while those whom he was ex- 
pected by the Hakatists * to crush and 
extirpate—the Poles—live and are de- 
veloping their forces more and more suc- 
cessfully. To succeed Dr. von Bitter 
there was appointed von Waldow, the 
President of the Regency in Koenigs- 
berg, East Prussia, a person hitherto but 
little known, but who is evidently per- 
fectly competent for fulfilling the anti- 
Polish duties of the office. Von Waldow 
has not yet had occasion to indicate his 
views of the Polish question, but it is 
known that he belongs to the party of the 
Prussian Junkers, and that toward offi- 
cials of liberal persuasions in Koenigs- 
berg he was very “ schneidig” (keen, 
sharp). It is clear that in Posen von 
Waldow will be obedient to the com- 
mands of Berlin. That is what Emperor 
William wants and what he clearly stated 
while in Posen, emphasizing that in the 
Polish provinces there are needed offi- 
cials that know how to obey and execute 
the highest will. The fate of the new 
Chief President depends on his ability to 
maintain himself above the two German 
camps now at loggerheads, and to hold in 
leash the voracious ravens on both sides. 
His predecessor, Dr. von Bitter, did not 
know how to do that, and he fell. 
Another change was in the Presidency of 
the Government’s Colonization Commis- 
sion. Unable, like von Bitter and Witting, 
longer to stand the carping criticism of 
the Hakatists, Dr. Wittenburg, Presi- 
dent of the Colonization Commission, re- 
signed. In his place there has been ap- 
pointed Blomeyer, the Prefect of Mes- 
eritz. Whether Blomeyer will have more 
success, in view of the cavilling Hakat- 
ists, than Dr. Wittenburg, the near fu- 
ture will show. Hitherto, the dignity of 
Vice-President of the Provincial Diet of 
Posen was held by a Pole; now there has 
been appointed to that dignity a German, 
Count Koenigsmarek. 


a 


The Lama’s city has long had a 
cloud of mystery surrounding it. 
Many attempts have been made 
to penetrate into the heart of Thibet, but 

* The Poles call the Polish coercion party Haka- 
tists, or H-K-Tists, from the initials of the lead- 
ers of that movement—Hannemann, Kennemann 


and Tiedemann—the founders of the “ Ostmarken- 
verein.” 
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as a rule these attempts have been frus- 
trated, and the exploration of Thibet has 
remained a difficult, if not a dangerous, 
undertaking. G. Z. Zoubikoff, a Rus- 
sian subject, has, however, recently over- 
come the obstacles that stood in the way 
of other travelers in this strange country 
whose curiosity was greater than their 
fears. M. Zoubikoff is a Bouriat, and a 
graduate of the Oriental faculty of the 
University of St. Petersburg. As a 
Buddhist from birth and with a familar- 
ity with Thibetan, the holy language of 
his people, dating from childhood, he 
found no difficulty in passing for a Lama. 
He resided quietly at Lhassa, and at vari- 
ous times visited the sacred monasteries 
of that mysterious country. As one re- 
sult of his residence and travels in 
Thibet, he has been able to take many 
photographs and to secure other illus- 
trations of the life of the country, which 
he will presently use in preparing his 
book dealing with Thibet and its people. 
Upon the publication of this book the 
mystery of Thibet will pass, as have so 
many other mysteries. In recognition 
of the work done in travel by this gen- 
tleman, the St. Petersburg Geographical 
Society for Exploration has awarded him 
the Przhevalsky prize, which is conferred 
in honor of the first Russian Thibet ex- 
plorer. Almost all the land in Central 
Thibet belongs to the Dalai Lama. The 
common people dress in white, the 
wealthy array themselves in red, the of- 
ficials affect yellow, while the soldiers 
wear blue clothing of homespun. The 
women of Thibet are fond of jewels, and 
wear them in profusion. Religious ob- 
servances are many. Prayers are re- 
garded as having magic influences. 
Medicine is but slightly in favor among 
the masses. Morals are archaic, and the 
marriage tie. is but loosely regarded. 
Labor is cheap, the wage of a man rang- 
ing from two to three cents per day, 
while women frequently serve for their 
keep. The present Dalai Lama of the 
country is twenty-seven years old. He 
is the fifth to rule since 1806. China ex- 
ercises much political and other influence 
in Thibet. Bribery and corruption are 
almost universal. Among the common 
penalties for offenses against the law are 
torture, flogging, drowning, fines and 
banishment. 

















Servia: 


Its Present and Its Future 





By Colonel A. Loudon Snowden 


Formerty Unirep States MInisTER TO GREECE, SERVIA AND ROUMANIA 


6¢T) ETWEEN the conduct of my 
father and the irascibility of 
my mother, I expect ultimate- 
ly to lose the throne of Servia.” 

They were the words of Alexander, 
the lately murdered King, when I was 
diplomatic representative of the United 
States at Belgrade, during the regency 
and before the world thought his throne 
less secure than that of any one of the 
petty kingdoms and principalities on 
the Danube. His gloomy forebodings 
showed that he recognized the insecurity 
of the situation long before it had be- 
come a matter of general knowledge. 
Recent events have seemed to throw 
much of the blame for the terrible mur- 
ders in the palace at Belgrade upon the 
peasant-born wife of the young ruler; 
but at no time was he under any illu- 
sions as to the 
safety of his 
crown or person. 

Alexander’s char- 
acter has been va- 
riously portrayed. 
The _ statements 
that come from 
Belgrade, the capi- 
tal, are all from 
men interested in 
representing him 
and his conduct in 
the most unfavor- 
able light. Reports 
of autopsies, said 
to have been held 
upon his remains, 
were that his brain 
was imperfectly 
developed, and 
that he was that 
vague something 
called a “ degen- 
erate.” The allega- 
tion comports ill 
with the character 
of one who, at sev- 
enteen planned 
and carried out a 
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successful coup d’étai, and, at fourteen, 
was regarded as one of the best mathe- 
maticians in Servia. I heard upon good 
authority that he could add up three 
columns of figures simultaneously. When 
I saw him there was nothing whatever 
in his conversation or demeanor to justi- 
fy the hostile impressions of him recently 
given to the world by his enemies and 
murderers. He was careful in his per- 
sonal expenditures, as is evinced by the 
charge of “parsimony” made against 
his administration of the affairs of his 
palace and household. The accusation 
reflects nothing but credit upon a man 
brought up in an atmosphere where 
lavish and wasteful expenditure is the 
rule, and under the influence of a father 
whom it is difficult to characterize too 
harshly. 

Reared among 
surroundings in 
which falsehood 
and intrigue are 
the expected thing, 
with men to whom 
unselfish service 
for crown or coun- 
try is almost wholly 
unknown, and sur- 
rounded by few 
whom he could 
trust in the slight- 
est, I consider that 
Alexander Obren- 
ovitch really de- 
serves well of his- 
tory. He was prob- 
ably not disinter- 
ested ; examples of 
that high political 
virtue are rare in- 
deed among those 
with whom he 
came in contact. 
He was _ irascible 
and arrogant ; they 
were traits not 
only inborn, but 
aggravated by 
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every circumstance of his birth and en- 
vironment. Yet few men who left the 
world at the age of twenty-three have so 
decidedly impressed its history with their 
deeds and personality. As he stood in 
his bedroom with one arm around his 
wife and with a pistol in the other, to de- 
fend her from death, he was infinitely 
more grand than those who took his life. 
Even his enemies, who gave to the world 
the story of his last moments, were 
forced to chronicle deeds which made 
him the only heroic figure during that 
night of blood and horror in the palace 
at Belgrade. 

The character of Alexander throws a 
light upon his people; their character 
illumines that of their King. Ground 
for nearly three and a half centuries un- 
der the heel of the Ottoman Turk, there 
is little left of the old race that once 
formed a powerful kingdom and acted 
for years as a buffer state, warding off 
Tartar conquest from Christian Europe. 
After 1469, when the Turks finally con- 
quered old Servia, many dark years were 
to come for Eastern Europe. Hungary 
was destined to be overrun and to be 
garrisoned by the Mohammedan con- 
querors for one hundred years. Vienna 
itself was to be attacked, and saved from 
capture only by the courage and address 
of John Sobieski, King of Poland. With 
the tide of Moslem conquest reaching so 
far Westward, the fate of the peoples 
nearer their seat of power, like the 
Greeks, Servians and other subject races, 
was pitiable in the extreme. Almost 
irresistible in conquest, the Turks were 
utter failures as rulers. They never 
realized that the welfare of all their peo- 
ples, subject as well as ruling castes, was 
inseparably interwoven, and that the rule 
of administration which permitted one 
class to prey upon another would, in the 
end, be fatal to all. 

The Servians are the victims of the 
worst of Turkish conditions. Their de- 
velopment, so long arrested, shows to- 
day the virtues and the ‘shortcomings of 
a primitive people. They are advanced 
little beyond the stage of culture Great 
Britain had attained in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Could the England of the early 
Tudor kings be placed before our eyes, it 
would be found to contain much that is 
still to be seen in Servia. 

The country being semi-mountainous, 
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the chief occupation is herding. Agri- 
culture is mostly confined to the little, 
fertile valleys in which the land abounds. 
There are no manufactures—none of the 
modern development and culture which 
inevitably attend their presence. The 
currents of the world’s progress affect 
Servia chiefly on the political side; and 
politics, in the Balkans, means little more 
than the Harpagon exploitation of the 
smaller states in the interests of their 
great neighbors. 

The quaintness and simplicity so char- 
acteristic of Servian life affect the Gov- 
ernment and the higher classes. Alex- 
ander, a son of the people, was no mean 
pattern of the peasant chiefs from whom 
he was descended; so, too, are the of- 
ficial representatives of their race.. The 
Servian Parliament, in its popular 
branch, shows signs in dress and de- 
meanor of the character of the chief class 
of the population. Many of the repre- 
sentatives wear hats and coats made of 
sheep skin, tanned with the wool on, 
somewhat like Astrakhan fur. They 
are the garments they brought up with 
them from the pastures, when they were 
chosen to represent their bucolic con- 
stituencies at Belgrade. The sight is 
characteristic; it impresses Western ob- 
servers as being crude and uncouth. 
With such materials is Servia obliged ‘to 
carry out the experiment of constitution- 
al government, of the rule of the peo- 
ple, albeit under a king. 

If Servia’s government is crude and 
unpromising, its outlook is still more an 
object of concern to its friends. The 
Government which has just been pro- 
claimed, with Prince Peter Karageorge- 
vich as King, under the title of Peter I, 
comes into power seemingly with: gen- 
eral approval and with little direct dis- 
turbance; but the shadow of Alexander’s 
murder is not so easily to be dispelled. 
It may nullify the new King’s best ef- 
forts and lead ultimately to the over- 
throw of his Government—possibly to 
his own death by violence. Russia’s 
haste to recognize Peter I came as a 
shock to the world. Nominally a 
monarchy, the Northern Empire is really 
ruled by a never ending bureaucracy, 
made up of the high officers of state and 
the near kindred of the Czar. Blameless 
as is the nominal ruler of the land, he 
has probably been compelled by his 
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bureaucrats to yield recognition to the 
new Servian status for purely political 
reasons. Russia’s lead in the move to 
confirm the new régime would seem to 
indicate that she deems Peter an ally or 
tool, and that she is more concerned for 
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political advantage than to condemn the 
regicide principle from which she has 
herself so keenly suffered in the past. 
That practical Nihilism should be sup- 
ported by the ever threatened Czar of all 
the Russias is one of the paradoxes of 
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To have withheld all 
recognition of the Government of the 
new King until it should have demon- 
strated its stability and character would 
most forcefully, most effectively, have 
expressed the world’s detestation of the 


recent history. 


crimes upon which it was built. The 
protest would have endangered no exist- 
ing interest, would have disturbed no 
present right; it would have meant that 
the spirit of the age must forever protest 
against a principle which would nullify 
the best fruits of civilization. 

Serious as was the crime which 
terminated the career of Alexander and 
his Queen, it bore an aspect even more 
grave than regicide. The assault of an 
army upon its own chiefs was a crime 
whose consequences darkened the pages 
of Roman history for ages; that blood 
may yet flow profusely in Servia in con- 
sequence of the blow at military ‘alle- 
giance is among the reasonable prob- 
abilities. No man ever ruled a.state 
without exciting animosities. The prac- 
tical operations of the Ten’ Command- 
ments in government result awkwardly 
to many people in every land; King Peter 
I will find himself no exception to the 
rule that has visited enmity upon those 
charged with the enforcement of law 
and order. The spirit that called, him 
into power can, for that very fact, be all 
the more easily aroused against him. 

In the case of Servia, military faith- 
lessness is the most far reaching of 
crimes. The stability as well as the ex- 
istence of the state depends upon military 
force; the weakening of discipline means 
an attack upon the very foundations of 
public order. The best comparison for 
Americans would be to suggest that the 
courts of law themselves should become 
seats of Anarchistic propaganda. The 
American State is not more certainly 
founded upon the character of its courts 
of justice than is the safety of Servia on 
military discipline and fidelity. 

And yet, for Servia, some form of 
autocracy alone is possible. Republican- 
ism would mean nothing but anarchy, or 
a despotism as merciless as those which, 
in the past, have disgraced the annals of 
so many South American and Central 
American countries. The thought that 
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Democracy is a cure-all for political ills 
is born of the striking successes made 
possible by the culture and self restraint 
of the English speaking peoples. In 
Servia, Democracy would be a bloody, 
tragic farce. 

The future of this courageous, quick 
tempered, long suffering and half civil- 
ized people is bound up, intimately, with 
that of their neighbors. In spite of dan- 
gers within and without, of unsettled 
conditions: and of backward populations, 
signs of progress are to be seen in the 
Balkan states. Bulgaria, it is true, has 
more arable land and larger agricultural 
possibilities; and she owns, too, a shore 
front on the Black Sea. She has pro- 
duced some men of considerable force. 
One of them, Stambuloff, her great 
premier, met death at the hands of as- 
sassins as the fesult of his desire to keep 
his country freé.of entanglements with 
the Powers. “It is‘ not believed that he 
wag.either pro or anti Russian, yet his 
death was attributed by almost universal 
consent to Russian schemes. Politics 
of the Russian stamp takes little account 
of obstacles, human: or material, and the 
Balkan statesman who would not work 
avowedly in Russia’s interests would, in 
all.probability, be treated as an open 
enemy. 

The endless intrigues in which the 
conflicting inferests find expression af- 
fect most powerfully the affairs of the 
Balkan states. The refusal of a ruler of 
one of them to throw himself into the 
afms of Russia brings danger to his life 
and throne. Alexander of Battenberg, 
first Prince of Bulgaria, the hero of the 
Servian War of 1885, found abduction 
and the threat of assassination his lot. 
Stambuloff’s fate showed that medieval 
methods were not to be eschewed, if it 
became. a question of arriving at the 
object of Russifying the state. 

Countless turmoils, intrigues and 
crimes of the darkest character and the 
fate which decrees that the Turk must 
soon depart forever from Europe render 
it impossible to predict the ultimate fate 
of a single one among the Balkan gov- 
ernments, or whether the qualified free- 
dom and the limited constitutional gov- 
ernment now theirs will long endure. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 




















The Hotel Martha Washington 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN INN KEEPING 


By William Goodrich Bowdoin 


HE Hotel Martha Washington, 
located at No. 29 East Twenty- 
ninth Street, New York City, is 

the first large modern hotel to be 
erected, the use of which is entirely re- 
stricted to women guests. 

Altho it has been opened but a few 
months, enough time has already 
elapsed to demon- 


The top of the structure is arranged 
so as to be convertible into a sum- 
mer garden and promenade. Guests 
of the hotel, protected from the sun’s 
rays by awnings, may recline at ease 
in hammocks at their pleasure, and 
look down upon the hot city. The 
rooms themselves are single or en 





strate its popularity, 





and the fact of its 
financial success is 
now assured. There 
has been no attempt 
in the case of this 
hotel to introduce 
paternalism or the 
philanthropic idea 
into its management. 
It is a business enter- 
prise pure and sim- | 
ple. The cost of liv- | 
ing at the Hotel | 
Martha Washington 
is low, ranging from 
$1 to $2 per day for 
a single room, ex- 
clusive of meals, and 
from $2.50 to $3.50 
per day and upward 
for a suite, At these 
prices the stockhold- 
ers are said to realize 
a satisfactory return 
on. the capital in- 
vested. 

The Hotel Martha 
Washington is well 
appointed, furnished 
in’ a manner that 
approaches, if it does 
not always attain, 
luxury, and it has 
every modern con- 
venience. It will no 
doubt presently have 
many imitations. 
The building in New 

















York is twelve stories 
I gh, and fire proof. 


Hotel Martha Washington, New York City 
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suite, and an excellent idea of one of 
the sleeping apartments is obtainable 
from the illustration that accompanies 
this crticle. The parlors, music rooms, 
private dining rooms and tea rooms are 
happily designed to minister to the 
taste of women of refinement and cul- 
ture. <A table d’héte lunch is obtain- 
able in the public restaurant for the 
very moderate price of thirty-five cents. 
There is also a service d@ la carte. A 
well lighted library, containing a num- 
ber of the current and standard books, 
is a novel feature of the hotel. The 
furniture and fit- 







ence. No harassing restrictions are 
imposed upon the hotel guests other 
than those prevailing in the best hotels, 
tho, of course, guests are not allowed 
to receive their men friends in their 
rooms. The Hotel Martha Washing- 
ton was built from plans prepared by 
Mr. Robert W. Gibson, and ground was 
broken for the present imposing struc- 
ture on September 15th, 1899. The + 
building, with its equipment and fur- 
nishings, cost approximately $800,000. 
The enterprise has met with wide- . 
spread approval and patronage from its 
very commence- 





tings of the library 
are faithfully cop- 
ied from similar 
furnishings in 
Washington’s 
home at Mt. Ver- 
non, Va. The 
books are marked 
for identification 
with an interesting 
book-plate, pre- 
sented for that 
purpose by one of 
the directors of the 








ment on the part 
of the great mid- 
dle classes and 
those _ generally 
well-to-do, which 
is due in large 
measure to the fact 
that there is no 
philanthropy, ex- 
cept that ‘which ‘is 
based upon com- 
mercialism, sig- 
nified by it. At 








Woman’s Hotel typical Bedroom in Hotel Martha Washington there are» about 


Company. There 
are a number of paintings and pieces of 
sculpture in various places throughout 
the hotel building, loaned for exhibition 
purposes by Miss Helen M. Gould, one 
of the hotel’s most enthusiastic friends 
and stockholders. 

The hotel contains a drug store, a 
ladies’ tailor shop and a mil- 
linery store. There is also a 
resident manicure and chir- 
opodist, as well as a ladies’ 
shoe polishing parlor. News- 
paper and other business 
stands make the hotel in 
some respects resemble those 
frequented by men. Four 


elevators secure ready Arms of Washington Family Used asa _— tions purely domestic. 


means of reaching Decoration on Book-Plate of Hotel Jt is only just that 
Martha Washington in its Library. 


any desired floor. 
Electric lights are used throughout 
the building. Steam heat is _ pro- 
vided, and there is a _ convenient 
mail chute that facilitates correspond- 
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the present time 


450 guests of the 
Hotel Martha Washington, of which 
number about 100 are transient. A tran- 
script of the hotel register from June Ist 
to 11th revealed home addresses of 
guests from all over the United States, 
and even from Europe. 
A project is already on foot to build 
a hotel along similar lines in 
London. Hotels having the 
character of the Hotel Martha 
Washington are desirable in- 
stitutions, in that they afford 
habitations for single women, 
who are, it would seem, going 
out into the world more and 
more and away from occupa- 


places should be pro- 
vided where such women can have the 
care and attention that has almost uni- 
versally been denied them in ordinary 
hotels. 


New York Ciry. 
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The Sympathetic Strike: A Warning to Labor 


By John S. Stevens 


PresiDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS 


{This article comes from the head of the greatest organization of employers that exists in the 
United States. Its members represent the trade whose annual operations exceed in volume those of any 
other; and it is the center now of one of the most intense labor struggles the United States has 


ever witnessed and suffered by. Mr. Stevens 


is the permanent President of 


the association. 


He has held the office during the past four years—since, in fact, the time when the master builders 
awoke to the necessity, constantly growing greater, of an executive whose services should be as val- 


uable by reason of his experience as because of his influence. 


His latest re-election to the office, 


which was effected at the annual convention held in Washington during the month of February, 
was on the platform that the master builders must perfect their organization for purposes of de- 
fense against the aggressions of the trade unions.—EDIrTor.] 


¢¢f’LL have to 
| callastrike 
on you,” 
said an uninvited 
visitor to the 
office of one of my 
New York build- 
ing trade friends 
while I was there 
visiting him the 
other day. 
“Oh, what’s 
the use?” said my 
host, with a half 


humorous’ smile 
which, as I 
thought, seemed 


to take little ac- 
count of the se- 
riousness of the 
situation. 

“Well, our 
union ain’t satis- 
fied with some of 
the conditions on 
your work. We 
are going to call out our men.” 

I did not hear more of the conversa- 
tion, but I noticed, on returning to Phila- 
delphia, that there was no report of any 
strike on his work. Asking him about 
it a few days afterward, he smiled even 
more broadly than when he received the 
call of the “ business agent,” who was 
the uninvited guest. 

“ You didn’t hear all the conversation 
that day,” he said. “ He added, after his 
threat of a strike: ‘ But $100 will settle 
it.’ No, I didn’t have a strike. That 
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$100 in his pocket was cheaper than a 
strike would have been.” 








The time came 
at last when timo- 
rous assent to the 
demands of black- 
mailers in the 
guise of working 
delegates could 
no. longer serve 
even as a_ palli- 
ative of labor’s 
exactions. Union 
of labor could be 
effectively en- 
countered only by 
union of employ- 
ers. The great, 
grim struggle so 
long impending 
had become a set 
battle. 

“Labor’s un- 
rest,” of which we 
hear so much to- 
day, is not an un- 
rest at all; it is a 
mere expression 
of two unjust phases of the labor ques- 
tion. One is the walking delegate, the 
other is the intoxication of power felt 
by trades unions, an intoxication which, 
in the building trades at least, has 
reached its climax. 

Labor has never been better paid in 
the history of the human family than it 
is in the United States to-day; yet there 
has rarely been a time when there has 
been such “unrest.” The two facts 
must be taken together if we desire any 
just estimate of the situation. We have 
labor threatened with starvation in the 
midst of unexampled plenty, while capi- 
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tens of millions, afraid to go into opera- 
tions controlled by trades unions. Such 
are the most obvious results of the “ un- 
rest ” that exists in the time of the great- 
est prosperity. 

The weapons which labor is wielding 
are themselves undergoing a change. 
Most men have a quiet, often unacknowl- 
edged, sympathy for the workingman 
who is making a fair fight for better con- 
ditions by using the old fashioned 
strike; but the old fashioned, fair and 
square strike has become obsolete. In its 
place we have something else—the. so- 
called “sympathetic strike.” If Jones 
strike against Smith in Georgia, Brown 
and Robinson must have a quarrel in New 
York or San Francisco. That is the 
logic of the sympathetic strike. The at- 
titude of the building trades is best ex- 
pressed by a cartoon in a recent number. 
of a well-known comic paper, where an 
employer calls up his workmen. and 
shows them the words, written on a 
placard : 

“ The sympathetic lockout is as logical 
as the sympathetic strike.” 

“ The sympathetic strike is our only 
effective weapon,” say 
The statement is itself an abandonment 
of all justification. 
tenuation, an ostensible excuse—not an 
appeal to the right. The men admit, 


however, that if employers wefe organ- 
ized as thoroughly as they, the workers . 


would be powerless. The adgilission is 
impressive ; it is now being acted upon.. 

Chicago builders, two years ag®j- rec-" 
ognized the danger involved in the 
sympathetic strike, and, by joining hands, 
suppressed formidable revolts and pro- 
cured the abrogation of some highly 
mischievous and unjust rules. The les- 
son appears to have been lost upon work- 
men elsewhere. Demands acceded to 
grew by what they fed upon; no rate of 
pay, no principle of business manage- 
ment, appeared ever to bring settled con- 
ditions. In 1888, the second year of the 
Master Builders’ National Association, 
that body took its first step looking to 
the formation of permanently organized 
bodies whose object should be concilia- 
tion. Everything that could be done to 
secure some fixed principle or method 
of dealing with labor has since been 
tried. 


tal is without earnings, lying idle by the. 


its adyocates.« 


It is merely an ex- 
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One year ago the National Association 
of Builders made a most careful and 
thoroughgoing effort to organize con- 
ciliation in New York, employing its 
Secretary, William H. Sayward, of Bos- 
ton, for the purpose. He formed a com- 
plete plan, but it fell through. The men 
would not give it their adherence. The 
situation has since grown steadily worse. 

“ Betterment of labor” is no longer 
the pretense in many of the difficulties 
forced upon employers ; it is often a war 
between unions, in which the employer 
is between the lines and receives the fire 
from both sides. Indeed, it has some- 
times been the attempt of one union or- 
ganization to force upon others the ac- 
ceptance of the sympathetic strike: In 
the work now proceeding upon the great- 
est of the new hotels ~building in. the 
United States steam fitters belonging 
to a recognized union were ordered off 
because they did not belong to the brand 
of organization approved by the “ Al- 
lied Building Trades Council.” The 
difference was that steam fitters of the 
sort®approved by the “ Allied Trades ” 
accepted the principle of the “ sympa- 
thetic strike,” and the other union did 
not. To force them all to its acceptance 
was the design in ordering them off the 
a The plumbing and steam fitting 

ere put offand*the plumbers were al- 
lon to withdraw, the. other workmen 
remaining at-their posts. No question 
of. wages, high or low, was involved; 
there was no dispute as to hours of work, 
tfeatthent, or a grievance of any sort. 
“All. men employed on the building were 
satisfied with the rates paid; the steam 
fitters were even under contract to re- 
main ‘until the job was done. It was 
solely a question of union against union, 
with the employer not in consideration 
at all. 

Presently the time came when the 
steam fitting had to be resumed; then 
the American Bridge Building Company, 
the so-called “trust,” entered the. fight. 
When the Allied Building Trades, with 
which the iron workers were. affiliated, 
ordered them to withdraw, the bridge 
company, their employers, ordered them 
to remain. The men obeyed their em- 
ployers and left the trade organization. 
No case of more thorough tyranny was. 
ever fought out.to an issue favorable to 
liberty for workmen. The hotel to which 








reference is made is the new Stratford 
in Philadelphia. 

The fears and selfishness of employers 
have been elements in the present situa- 
tion. An excellent illustration is that of 
a well-known firm of workers in gal- 
vanized iron in Pennsylvania who con- 
tracted recently to do a lot of cornice 
work in New York. When the material 
had been completed they found them- 
selves forbidden by the union to put it 
up unless they employed residents of 
the city for the purpose. The unions 
informed them also that they would be 
allowed in the future to erect work in 
New York _ provided the construction had 
been done in that city. But the condi- 
tion would have involved the moving 
over to the metropolis of a machine 
weighing about 90 tons and costing 
$90,000. The charge was made that the 
employing sheet iron workers had 
fomented the Pennsylvania firm’s diffi- 
culty with the union in order really to 
combat the prices which the firm was able 
to make by the use of its machine, the 
only one in the market at that time. 

“Warfare” between “capital and 
labor” is all the more surprising when 
one reflects that striking object lessons 
of success in the natural and correct 
policy of friendship and co-operation are 
ever present. The greatést locomotive 
building institution the world has ever 
seen, the Baldwin plant, is one in which 
trades unions have never had control 
or real influence. Greater steadiness of 
employment has been the result. The 
institution that can respond most readily 
to changes in the labor market, free from 
arbitrary and forced conditions, is the 
one that can get work most certainly. 
The Baldwin Works have been employed 
when others have been idle. 

But the building trades are, perhaps, 
the best exaniple of far reaching ramifi- 
cations in business. Upon their good or 
ill fortune depends the welfare of mil- 
lions of capital and of hundreds of thou- 
sands ‘of men beyond their boundaries. 
The railroads, brickmakers, lumbermen, 
stonemen, the lime industry, structural 
iron and steel mills, metal roofers and 
o@rnice men, the hardware trades—all 
must feel ariy ‘disturbance in the opera- 
tions of the builders. On its other side, 


the crafts: which ‘build homes touch’ the 
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people more nearly than almost any 
others. The amount invested in building 
has been estimated by statisticians as 
being greater than that in any other in- 
dustry. The very vulnerability which 
these facts suggest has invited the at- 
tacks of trades unions. 

The position of the building industry 
as to the agitator is similar to that of 
real estate in the presence of the tax 
gatherer; it cannot escape attack. As- 
saults upon it are mischievous for rea- 
sons little thought of: Such attacks are 
really directed upon the business of in- 
vesting and saving the products of in- 
dustry. This age is in advance of almost 
every other in that it offers unrivaled 
opportunities and safety for the invest- 
ment of accumulated earnings. Land 
and buildings are a recognized form for 
such safe keeping ; and a course of action 
which renders it more costly or less safe 
is really an attack upon the best results 
of civilization. 

In still another form is the mischief 
suffered by the building trades felt by 
the community, tho the community is 
to a great extent unconscious of its cause. 
It is in- the encouragement given to 
stock speculation by the temporary un- 
certainties or dangers of safer forms of 
investment. I am of the opinion that 
much of the vast stock inflation of re- 
cent months and the injurious collapse 
of values were due to the overwhelming 
desire for investments for money, which 
have been turned aside from the building 
field in the course of the attacks made 
upon it by strikes. 

The present stage of the danger is 
different from almost all others in that 
it has passed all questions of wages, of 
just treatment, hours of labor, or any 
other matter properly within the pur- 
view of trades union action. The agita- 
tion of to-day ignores the very ground- 
work of ‘men’s rights to their property 
and labor. The organizations existing 
among master builders in the various 
cities have come to the conclusion that 
a crisis is at hand ; that six weeks’ or six 
months’ cessation of work is better than 
the endurance of present conditions. 
They are acting accordingly. 

The $1,000,000 a day which is being 
lost to workers in ‘the building trade 
means something for human happiness 
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or sorrow that cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. Left to stagnate outside the 
channels of trade, it constitutes a tempta- 
tion to speculation which is most un- 
wholesome. 

The gravest aspect of the trouble is 
the manner in which arrangements be- 
tween employers and workmen, that 
great care and good will had perfected, 
are now swept away. Employers and 
workmen in Philadelphia afforded an 
example of the trade in other cities up 
to January Ist, 1902. Agreements to 
arbitrate and not to strike, to remain at 
work pending contracts, and for stated 
periods, were generally respected; so, 
also, were masters’ agreements as to 
time, pay and treatment of men. Total 
investments in this city are not so large 
as in New York or Chicago, but they 
were of greater relative importance to 
the working classes. Most of the build- 
ing done is of small houses; and, for 
equal amounts invested, greater numbers 
of men are employed and more persons 
are affected. But all considerations of 
the welfare of workmen or of masters, of 
investors or of home builders, were for- 
gotten in the phase of the labor question 
urged by the Allied Building Trades 
Council and its propaganda of sympa- 
thetic strikes. The mischiefs which had 
affected Chicago in 1900 and were fought 
to a finish there, have now to be decided 
in Philadelphia, tho in somewhat less 
aggravated form. The Associated Build- 
ers issued a circular to the trade bear- 
ing the date of November 25th, 1902, 
urging union for self defense. Over 
1,000 adhesions to the principle were 
received from men not members of the 
suilders’ Exchange. 

In the city by the lakes limitation upon 
a workman’s product was carried as 
far as in some of the old world countries. 
The plumbers were ordered by the 
unions to do but four “ wiped joints ” 
for a day’s labor. As a matter of experi- 
ence eight joints was a fair output. An 
observer, seeing some plumbers pleas- 
antly engaged with cigarette and novel 
at 2.30 P.M., asked them why they were 
not at work. 

“ We're through for the day,” was the 
reply. 

“Through at half past two?” queried 
the surprised citizen. 
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“Yes; we’ve done our four joints, the 
union day’s work. If we did more we'd 
be fined or expelled.” 

“Why don’t you go home, then, if 
you’re done?” 

“Oh, if we did that we wouldn’t be 
paid.” 

And novels and cigarettes were re- 
sumed. 

The principle of limitation of a man’s 
capacity is not of American origin; like 
socialism and anarchy, it is an exotic. 
Unlike socialism and anarchy, however, 
it is an importation from England, where 
it grew up under the shadow of trades 
unionism. In a tour of the kingdom 
which I recently made I was forced to 
the conclusion that England’s very su- 
premacy was menaced by its trade or- 
ganizations, if indeed it had not already 
passed. The grinding competition of 
the world’s commerce is now being felt ; 
mathematics and figures of trade cannot 
long be ignored, even by a land of cheap 
food and labor like England. 

During my stay in Great Britain I had 
the privilege of meeting and traveling 
with Mr. William T. Stead, and of see- 
ing one of his trade romances, wherein 
he treated of the white man with yellow 
money and his contest with the yellow 
man with white money. In the develop- 
ment of his plot he represented that the 
employers in the yellow man’s land were 
subscribing vast sums, to be used in fo- 
menting trade union disturbances in 
England, so that wages might rise and 
trade be crippled for the behoof of the 
workers of the Orient. I cannot feel that 
the lesson, though conveyed in allegory, 
will be lost upon the workmen of Great 
Britain. 

The list of mischiefs of English origin 
is by no means exhausted. Not only has 
our trades unionism borrowed principles 
that are contrary to the best trend of 
modern production, it has encouraged 
reprisals of a direct sort from the Eng- 
lish workmen. Some time ago I had oc- 
casion to examine the question of the an- 
nual migration of British craftsmen who 
came to this country for the sake of the 
better wages offered and returned home 
at the end of the summer season with 
good sums saved, to spend the winter in 
ease. The number ran up into the thou- 
sands, and it has doubled since I made 











the estimate. Bringing with them and 
leaving behind ideas that were harmful, 
they have taken away good American 
gold in millions to be spent in another 
land. It is a part of the history of trades 
unionism which is rarely told. Interfer- 
ence with the laws of trade, or of nature, 
is as sure to bring retribtition as is viola- 
tion of the laws of morality. In the case 
presented the sufferers have been those 
for whose benefit the natural order of 
wage remuneration was disturbed. 

The tendency toward the creation of a 
body of alien workmen in the midst of 
our people, and, ultimately, of a class of 
alien employers, was strikingly exhibited 
in disturbances in the building trades in 
Boston. The emergency called for men 
who were citizens. Scores of master 
workmen, many of them having a num- 
ber of years of residence, were obliged 
to take out naturalization papers. The 
Chinaman or Italian who, having ac- 
quired a few hundreds of dollars, returns 
to spend his declining days in his native 
land is not a more instructive example. 

Trades unions are helping, in more di- 
rect ways, in the work of turning over 
our industries. to foreigners. Declaring 
that American workmen should receive 
American wages, they deny to American 
youth, as far as lies in their power, the 
right and opportunity to learn trades. 
The limitations on the number of ap- 
prentices allowed is a familiar example. 
It is not so generally known that they in- 
sist upon periods of apprenticeship that 
are arbitrarily fixed, with no reference to 
the capacity of the learner. The youth 
who, by natural skill or intense applica- 
tion, can learn the trade within two years 
is obliged to spend a full term as a pupil 
along with the most stupid or most in- 
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dolent of his fellows. Employers, too, 
are at one with their most unreasonable 
workmen in enforcing the rule. 

Trade schools are doing noble work in 
preserving free conditions; but there 
should be no illusions. Great tho the 
beneficence of Col. Richard Auchmuty, 
Isaiah V. Williamson and others has 
been, the work of training boys in crafts 
is a most costly one. The result in grad- 
uates has been small in comparison with 
the demand for high grade men of native 
birth and culture. 

The present outlook in relation to 
trades unions is serious. No assault is 
intended upon the principle of unionism ; 
but no one knows where power unre- 
strained will lead. Business men in union 
are far more powerful than laboring 
men, and can defeat their most formi- 
dable uprisings. The consciousness of 
power which the demonstration affords 
will cause, in some minds, a desire for 
reprisals for injuries inflicted by brutal 
and unjust strikes in the past. Should 
they come it will be no justification to 
say that the workmen, by their arbitrary 
acts, have brought retribution upon 
themselves. The thing to be considered 
will then be whether the very independ- 
ence of American labor is not itself in 
danger. The backward swing of the 
pendulum, from the present excesses of 
the unions, may be far; those who wish 
well for their country and its people must 
hope sincerely that it will not resulx in a 
permanent lowering of the tone of labor 
in the United States. 

The unions, by meeting the situation 
in a spirit of fairness, by the abolition of 
violence, of boycotts, and the sympathetic 
strike, can avert their danger. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


By Aloysius Coll 


AccouTERED for the long campaign of life, 
I listened to the Captain of my Heart: 

“ Thy temple choose—the hive of Industry, 
The house of Science, or the fane of Art!” 


I chose the last. 


I knocked upon the gate 


For years before it opened unto me— 
And when the rusty hinges turned at last. 
Another also entered—Poverty ! 


ConNELLSVILLE. Pa. 















The Radio-Active Elements 


By Madame Sklodowska-Curie 


[When the new wonders of radium were announced to the world a few months ago not the least 


part of the surprise was due to the rumor that a woman was associated with the remarkable dis- 


covery. 


In some quarters, however, a doubt was thrown on the effective collaboration of Mme. Cvrrie 


with her husband and others. But a perusal of the following pages will show that Professor Curie 
is rather the helpmate of his wife in this magnificent piece of scientific work. Professor Pierre Curie 
fills the chair of physics in one of the scientific schools of the great Paris University, and Mme. Curie, 
who is of Polish origin, has been recognized for several years in French scientific circles as a force, espe- 


cially in laboratory work. 
that city. 


She was born at Warsaw in 1867 and was educated in the college of 
Coming to Paris in 1891, she took up scientific studies at the university, where she re- 


ceived the master’s degree in physics and mathematics. She married Professor Pierre Curie in 1895, 
and in the next year passed the examination which permitted her to become candidate for a profes- 


sorship in girls’ colleges. 
mal School at Sévres, near Paris. 


In 1900 she was appointed Professor of Physics in the State Woman’s Nor- 
She has published two or three works on physical subjects, and 


is about to defend a thesis before the Paris University, when she will take her doctor’s degree, the 


highest degree given in France. 


This is the first magazine article, we believe, that has appeared 


on the rad‘o-active elements from either Madame Curie or her husband.—EDITorR.] 


Y investigations of radio-active 
M substances have been carried on 
for some four years. I began 
my researches with a study of the radia- 
tions of uranium, which had been dis- 
covered by M. Becquerel. Such an in- 
teresting vista of possible original dis- 
covery was unfolded that my husband, 
M. Curie, gave up what work he had 
in hand in order to take part in my 
labors. We put forth our united efforts 
to the task of isolating some new radio- 
active substances and pursuing the 
study of them. 

From the beginning of our investiga- 
tions we have made it a rule to lend 
samples of the substances discovered 
and prepared by us to other investiga- 
tors in physics, and especially to M. 
Becquerel, the pioneer in this field of 
metallic radiation. We have facilitated 
as far as possible the investigations 
made by others on new radio-active 
substances. As the result of our first 
publications, M. Giesel, in Germany, set 
about preparing radiating material, and 
lent samples to a number of German 
scientists. Since then these substances 
have been placed on sale in France and 
in Germany, and a distinct scientific 
movement in their regard has been in- 
itiated. As with every new subject, 
there has been necessarily some confu- 
sion in all these investigations. The 
state of the question modifies itself, so 
to say, almost from day to day. 
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One point, however, is definitely es- 
tablished from the chemical point of 
view. This is the existence of a new 
chemical element, strongly radio-active 
—the metal radium. The preparation 
of pure chloride of radium and the de- 
termination of the atomic weight of 
radium itself constitute the most im- 
portant part of my personal work. At 
the same time that my labors” have 
added a new element with certain 
very curious properties to those al- 
ready known, a new method of chem- 
ical investigation has also been estab- 
lished and confirmed by experiment. 
This new method is based upon radio- 
activity, considered as an atomic prop- 
erty of matter. It is exactly this prop- 
erty which has served M. Curie and 
myself so well in the discovery of 
radium. 

While from the chemical standpoint 
the question which we set ourselves at 
the beginning may be considered as 
solved, the study of the physical prop- 
erties of radio-active substances is in 
course of evolution. Certain important 
points have been established, but a 
number of conclusions are as yet only 
provisional. There is nothing aston- 
ishing in this if the complexity of phe- 
nomena to which radio-activity gives 
rise and the differences which exist 
among the various radio-active sub- 
stances be considered. In order to 
make clear the present status of our 

















knowledge of radio-active substances, I 
feel that I should give a short sketch 
of the results obtained by others as 
well as by myself, since some of them 
are indispensable to a proper under- 
standing of the subject. 

The discovery of radio-activity is 
due to the researches that followed Pro- 
fessor Roentgen’s announcement, when 
it was noted that there were effects 
upon photographic plates due to cer- 
tain phosphorescent and fluorescent 
substances. The first tubes employed 
for the production of Roentgen rays 
had no metallic anti-cathode. The 
source of the Roentgen rays was to be 
found on the wall of the glass bulb 
acted upon by the cathode rays. This 
presented a very lively fluorescence. 
There was a question whether the 
emission of the Roentgen ray was not 
always necessarily accompanied by the 
production of fluorescence, whatever 
might be the cause of this last phe- 
nomenon. Certain observers then 
thought that they found photographic 
effects from phosphorescent substances 
acting through black paper. These 
conclusions were not confirmed, how- 
ever. 

Becquerel’s observations on uranium 
at first seemed to be nothing more than 
a further example of this phenomenon 
of fluorescence. It is well known that 
certain of the salts of uranium are fluo- 
rescent. Subsequent experiments, how- 
ever, showed that the results obtained 
had nothing to do with fluorescence. 
It was not necessary that the uranium 
salts should be exposed to the light. 
Uranium itself and all its compounds 
(some of which were known not to be 
fluorescent) acted in the same manner, 
and metallic uranium was the most 
active of all. M. Becquerel found 
afterward that when compounds of 
uranium were kept in complete dark- 
ness they still continued, even for years, 
to act on photographic plates through 
black paper. Becquerel then claimed 
that uranium and its compounds emit- 
ted special radiations, which he named 
uranium rays. These have since been 
called Becquerel rays by scientists gen- 
rally. Becquerel proved also that these 
radiations can penetrate thin metallic 
plates, and that they are capable of 
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discharging electrified bodies. _ 
thought at first that they were affected 
by reflection, refraction and polariza- 
tion, but Rutherford, an American ob- 
server, showed that this was not true, 
and that in these respects they acted 
negatively just as do the Roentgen 
rays, a fact which Becquerel himself 
afterward accepted. 

After the discovery of the uranium 
or Becquerel rays investigations were 
made in order to discover other sub- 
stances that might act in the same way. 
Schmidt, a German observer, was the 
first to publish the fact that thorium 
and its compounds have the same radi- 
ating quality. My own investigations 
had led me to the same discovery at 
the same time. When I published my 
work on this question in April, 1898, I 
had as yet no knowledge of M. 
Schmidt’s publication. I called sub- 
stances which emitted rays, as do uran- 
ium and thorium, radio-active, and this 
name has been generally adopted since. 

I continued my investigations for the 
purpose of finding further radio-active 
substances. I became especially inter- 
ested in a number of minerals, some of 
which had shown themselves active in 
this way. The most promising were 
pitchblende, chalcolite, autunite, mona- 
zite, thorite, orangite, fergusonite and 
cleveite. All of these radio-active min- 
erals contain either uranium or thorium. 
Their radio-activity was not a matter 
of astonishment, but the intensity of 
the radial phenomena was beyond all 
expectation. For instance, there were 
certain pitchblendes, mineral oxides of 
uranium, which were found to be four 
times more active than metallic uran- 
ium itself. Chalcolite, a crystallized 
phosphate of copper and of uranium, 
was found to be twice as active as uran- 
ium. Autunite, a phosphate of uran- 
ium and of lime, was at least as active 
as pure uranium. These facts were not 
in accord with preceding observations, 
for so far no mineral had proved itself 
more active than uranium or thorium. 

In order to throw some light on this 
doubtful subject I prepared artificial 
chalcolite. The process used consisted 
in mixing a solution of nitrate of uran- 
ium with a solution of phosphate of 
copper in phosphoric acid and heating 
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the mixture to between fifty and sixty de- 
grees. At the end of a short time crys- 
tals of chalcolite form in the liquor. 
Chalcolite thus prepared possesses a 
normal radio-active power correspond- 
ing to its composition. It is two anda 
half times less active in this respect 
than uranium. 

It became very probable, then, that 
if pitchblende, chalcolite and autunite 
have a radio-activity so marked, it is be- 
cause these substances contain in small 
quantities some strongly radio-active 
material differing from uranium, from 
thorium and from the simple chemical 
elements so far known. It was this 
hypothesis that tempted M. Curie to 
join me in the effort to extract from 
pitchblende a new radio-active sub- 
stance. 

Our method of procedure was as fol- 
lows: We measured the radio-activity 
of a product,and then by chemical proc- 
esses separated it into its ingredients. 
Then we measured the radio-activity of 
all the products obtained, and noted 
whether the radio-active substance had 
remained entirely with one of them or 
had been divided, and in what propor- 
tion the division had taken place. We 
had thus a criterion in our analysis of 
the materials which can, in a certain 
measure, be compared to spectrum 
analysis. Observations made upon 
pitchblende with the help of this meth- 
od enabled us to establish the existence 
in this mineral of two substances 
strongly radio-active, tho chemically 
different. One of these was polonium, 
which we found and named in our own 
laboratory, and the other was radium, 
which we discovered in collaboration 
with M. Bémont. 

Polonium is a substance rather close- 
ly related to bismuth in its chemical 
properties and associated with it in 
chemical separations. A preparation of 
bismuth, more and more rich in polo- 
nium, can be obtained by a process of 
fractional analysis by the sublimation 
of the bismuth sulphates in vacuo, or 
the precipitation of bismuth nitrates by 
means of water, or precipitation by sul- 
phureted hydrogen from a_hydro- 
chloric solution that is extremely acid. 
The precipitated salts have much more 
radio-activity than the bismuth com- 
pounds which remain in solution. 
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Radium is a substance which con- 
stantly accompanies the barium ob- 
tained from pitchblende. It follows 
barium in its reactions, but may be sep- 
arated from it by the difference of the 
solubility of its chlorides in water or in 
very dilute alcohol, or water to which a 
small quantity of hydrochloric acid has 
been added. I succeeded in separating 
the chlorides of barium and of radium 
by submitting their mixture to frac- 
tional crystallization. The chloride of 
radium is less soluble than that of 
barium. A third strongly radio-active 
substance was discovered by M. De- 
bierne, who gave it the name of actin- 
ium. Actinium is associated with cer- 
tain iron compounds contained in the 
pitchblende. It seems to be closely re- 
lated to thorium, from which it has not 
yet been successfully separated. The 
extraction of actinium from pitchblende 
is a very difficult operation and is gen- 
erally incomplete. 

All three of the new radio-active sub- 
stances are found in pitchblende in ab- 
solutely infinitesimal quantities. In 
order to obtain them in a concentrated 
state we have been obliged to treat sev- 
eral tons of the residue of uranium min- 
eral. Weare able to extract from these 
thousands of pounds of primary mate- 
rial a few decigrams of substances 
which are prodigiously radio-active, as 
compared with the mineral from which 
they come. Needless to say, the work 
is long and difficult and costly. 

Fortunately, we have had the aid— 
for which we are very glad to offer our 
thanks and acknowledge our obliga- 
tions—of many who have been very 
ready to help us. Thanks to the kind- 
ness of Professor Suess, the Austrian 
Government placed at our disposition 
the first ton of residue upon which we 
worked, which came from the state 
manufactory at Joachim’s Thal. The 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, the So- 
ciety of Encouragement for National 
Industry and an anonymous benefactor 
have furnished us the means of chem- 
ically preparing a certain quantity of 
the product. Our friend, M. Debierne, 
secured for us the preliminary chem- 
ical treatment of the mineral, which was 
accomplished in the factory of the 
Central Society for Chemical Products. 
The society did the work free. 
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Quite recently the Institute of France 
has placed at our disposal the sum of 
20,000 francs (about $4,000) for the ex- 
traction of radio-active materials. 
Thanks to this sum, we have been able 
to begin the chemical treatment of 
some five tons of mineral. This work 
is, however, as yet unfinished. 

As the result of our successful la- 
bors certain other new radio-active sub- 
stances have been announced as dis- 
covered. M. Giesel and MM. Hoff- 
mann and Strauss have announced the 
probable existence of a radio-active 
substance somewhat resembling lead in 
its chemical properties. As yet we pos- 
sess very little information with re- 
gard to it. Of all the new radio-active 
substances, radium is the only one, up 
to the present time, which has been 
isolated in the state of a pure sa't. 

Spectrum analysis confirmed our dis- 
coveries with regard to radium com- 
pletely. MM. Demargay was good 
enough to undertake the spectroscepic 
examination of the new radio-active 
substances according to the rigorous 
methods which he employed in the 
study of spark spectra by photography. 
His results brought absolute certainty 
when we were as yet in doubt as to the 
ultimate interpretation to be put upon 
our investigations. We have since had 
to mourn the loss of this distinguished 
scientist, whose delicate researches on 
the rare earths and in spectroscopy 
have deservedly made his name fa- 
mous. We feel ourselves under the 
greatest obligation to him for the part 
which he consented to take in our 
labors. 

Personally, I occupied myself espe- 
cially with the work of isolating ra- 
dium and polonium. Notwithstand- 
ing almost constant application for sev- 
eral years, I have succeeded only with 
regard to the first of these substances. 
As pitchblende was a costly mineral, 
we cou:d not at first deal with large 
quantities of it. After the extraction 
of a certain amount of the uranium 
which gives pitchblende its value the 
insoluble residue is considered value- 
less. This residue contains a number 


of radio-active substances, its radio- 

activity being four and a half times 

greater than that of metallic uranium. 
The first difficulty was that for large 
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quantities the same analytic methods 
could not be employed in the factory 
as in the laboratory. M. Debierne, 
whose valuable experience enabled him 
to foresee the difficulties, solved this 
problem for us. His most important 
suggestion has been the transformation 
of the sulphates into carbonates by the 
boiling of the material with a concen- 
trated solution of carbonate of soda, 
which prevented fusion. 

Some idea of the difficulties that re- 
main may be obtained from the fact 
that besides the principal ingredients— 
sulphates of lead and calcium, some 
silica, aluminum and oxide of of iron— 
practically all the metals in larger or 
smaller quantities are contained in the 
residue. Copper, bismuth, zinc, cobalt, 
manganese, nickel, vanadium, anti- 
mony, thallium, niobium, tantalium, 
arsenic, barium and traces of some oth- 
ers are all present. The radium ex- 
ists in the state of sulphate, the least 
soluble sulphate of the mixture. In or- 
der to obtain it in solution, all the 
sulphuric acid must be eliminated as far 
as possible. An important step is the 
transformation into the chlorides. We 
obtain about eight kilograms (about 
171%4 pounds) of chloride of barium, 
with strong radio-activity, from every 
ton of material. From this by frac- 
tional analysis the chloride of radium 
is eventually obtained in its pure state. 

Quite recently—that is, toward the 
end of last year—there appeared a pub- 
lication of Professor Marckwald, of 
Berlin, on polonium. M. Marckwald 
plunges a rod of pure bismuth into a 
chlorhydric solution of bismuth, which 
has been obtained from pitchblende 
residue. At the end of a short time the 
rod becomes covered with a deposit of 
material which is very radio-active, 
and the solution retains only inactive 
bismuth. He concludes, therefore, that 
the active element is analogous to tel- 
lurium, and suggests for it the name of 
radio-tellurium. The active material 
obtained by M. Marckwald, however, 
seems to me identical with polonium 
because of its origin and the very ab- 
sorbable rays which it emits. The 
suggestion of a new name for this ma- 
terial appears inadvisable in the actual 
state of our knowledge. 

In studying the radiations emitted by 
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radio-active substances, one may make 
use of any of the properties of the radiat- 
ing power. For instance; one may util- 
ize the action of the rays on photogravhic 
plates, or their power of ionizing the air 
and making it a conductor, or their pow- 
er of provoking fluorescence in certain 
substances. The first two methods have 
been employed since the beginning of the 
investigation of uranium rays. The 
fluoroscopic method can only be applied 
to new mate-i? -rongly radio-active, 
for substance- ch are feebly radio- 
active,: ur a and thorium, do not 
produc ppreciable fluorescence. 
The elec .1. 4 method is the only one 
which gives an exact idea of the inten- 
sity of any given set of radiations. The 
two others are especially suitable for 
giving qualitative results, and do not 
furnish any definite ideas of intensity. 

The penetrating power of the rays is 
a very important quality. The distance 
to which the rays can be propagated 
in the air was first determined. I have 
found that radium emits rays which 
can be observed in the air at several 
meters’ distance. After a certain dis- 
tance, however, the intensity of the 
radiation varies sensibly, diminishing 
in proportion to the square of the dis- 
tance traversed. 

The radiations from polonium are 
propagated in the air for a distance of 
only a few centimeters. Its rays are 
extremely absorbable, and can only 
traverse solid plates that are very thin. 
The difference in absorption of the rays 
in solid plates constitutes a fundamental 
difference between radium and polo- 
nium. Some radium rays, for instance, 
pass through a considerable thickness 
of solid matter, for example, several 
centimeters of lead or glass. These 
rays are extremely penetrating, and are 
not absorbed by anything, no matter 
what its size or composition. They 
are, however, only a feeble fraction of 
the whole mass of radiation emitted by 


radium. The greater part is absorbed 
even by a slight thickness of solid 
material. , 


Certain interesting effects of radium 
have been considered as possibly of 
practical untility in the arts. Glass 
which is rendered fluorescent by the 
action of radium becomes, in time, col- 
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ored brown or violet. At the same time 
it loses its fluorescent quality. If glass 
that is thus modified, however, be 
heated, it loses its color. During the 
process of discoloration the glass emits 
light. After it has become clear the 
glass regains once more its property of 
being fluorescent to the same degree 
as before the transformation. 

Diamonds are rendered phosphores- 
cent by the action of radium, and can 
thus be readily distinguished from imi- 
tations made of paste, whose luminous 
powers in respect to radium are very 
feeble. This test will undoubtedly 
prove of service in the difficult matter 
of determining the value of doubtful 
stones. 

From the beginning of the investi- 
gations on radio-active substances the 
spontaneity of their radiation has been 
a problem which has had the greatest 
interest for all students and investiga- 
tors in physics. To-day we are fur- 
ther advanced in our knowledge of 
radio-active substances, and we know 
how to isolate one radio-active body of 
great radiant power—radium. By tak- 
ing advantage of the wonderful prop- 
erties of radium we have succeeded in 
making a profound study of the rays 
emitted by radio-active bodies gener- 
ally. The different kinds of radiations 
which have been studied up to the pres- 
ent time all present certain analogies 
with the groups of rays which exist in 
Crookes tubes, with the so-called cath- 
ode rays and with the Roentgen rays. 
Similar groups of rays are also to be 
found in the secondary radiations pro- 
duced py Roentgen rays, and in the 
radiation from substances which have, 
by induction, acquired radio-activity. 

While the nature of radiation is ac- 
tually better known than before, the 
cause of spontaneous radio-activity re- 
mains as much of a mystery as ever, 
and this phenomenon is still an enigma 
for us. Spontaneously active sub- 
stances, and, above all, radium, are 
sources of energy. The amount of 
energy to which they give rise is. re- 
vealed to us by the radiations of Bec- 
querel and by the chemical and lumi- 
nous effects produced, and the fact that 
there is a constant disengagement of 
heat, 











It has been asked, then, if the energy 
thus manifested is created in the radio- 
active substances themselves, or, rather, 
if it is not borrowed by them from ex- 
ternal sources. None of the numerous 
hypotheses which have been founded 
on these two methods of viewing the 
question have as yet received any ex- 
perimental confirmation. 

The supposition can be made that 
radio-active energy was stored up long 
ago, and that it exhausts itself little by 
little, somewhat as is the case with 
phosphorescence of long duration. The 
supposition may also be made that the 
radio-active energy manifested corre- 
sponds to a transformation of the na- 
ture of the atoms of the radiant sub- 
stance which may be in process of evo- 
lution. The fact that radium gives out 
heat continuously speaks for this hy- 
pothesis. The supposition can be made 
that the transformation of energy is 
accompanied by a loss of weight and by 
the emission of material particles which 
constitute the radiation. The source 
of energy may also be looked for in 
the force of gravitation. Finally, a last 
supposition is that space is constantly 
traversed by radiations as yet unknown 
which are arrested in their passage 
through radio-active substances and 
there transformed into radio-active 
energy. 

There are many reasons for and 
against these diverse methods of view- 
ing the problem. Attempts at the ex- 
perimental verification of the applica- 
tion of such hypotheses have given 
negative results. The radio-active 
energy of uranium and of radium does 
not appear, so far at least, to become 
exhausted in any way, or even to ex- 
perience any appreciable variation in 
the course of time. Demarcay exam- 


ined, with the spectroscope, a specimen 
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of pure chloride of radium on two dif- 
ferent occasions after five months of an 
interval. He did not find the slightest 
change in the spectrum at the end of 
these five months. The principal ray 
of barium which could be seen in the 
spectrum and indicated the presence 
of just a trace of barium had not been 
re-enforced in the slightest degree dur- 
ing this considerable period. The ra- 
dium, therefore, had not been to any 
sensible degree transformed into barium. 

Heydweiller observed certain varia- 
tions in the weight of compounds of 
radium, but his observations have not 
been confirmed by others, and cannot 
be considered as establishing the fact of 
loss of weight. 

Elster and Geitel have found that 
the radio-activity of uranium is not 
modified at the bottom of a mining 
shaft 850 meters (2,600 feet) in depth. 
It would seem, then, that a layer of 
earth over 2,500 feet in thickness does 
not modify the hypothetical primary 
radiation which is supposed to provoke 
the radio-activity of uranium. 

I have myself measured the radio- 
activity of uranium at noon and at mid- 
night, thinking that if the hypothetical 
primary radiation had its source in the 
sun it might be, in part, absorbed in 
traversing the earth. My experiments, 
however, have not given the slightest 
difference in the two measurements. 

While our researches have not given 
as definite results as we would wish, . 
they have given rise to a scientific 
movement of an entirely original char- 
acter. The investigations, particularly 
with regard to radium, have proved a 
starting point for a number of investi- 
gations’ with regard to new radio- 
active substances and to the enthu- 
siastic studies of the radiation of such 
substances already known. 


Sevres, France. 
































INCE the world began we old peo- 
ple, sitting in the chimney corner, 
have made ourselves disagreeable 

by comparing the quiet days of our youth 
with the surging, victorious present. 
But what comfort there is in it! Just as 
there is in taking out queer old daguer- 
reotypes from ancient boxes and showing 
the red cheeked athletic Neds and 
Pollies about us how much finer than 
their own was the bearing of the high 
collared, dignified Edwasds and Marians, 
who were their progenfors. 

To be candid, one grows a little bored 
by the incessant whooping of this 
triumphant To-day. There is the same 
difference between it and our Yester- 
day that there is between the rushing, 
screeching red automobile, clearing its 
way through frightened mobs of city 
streets, and the dingy gig and old gray 
mare with which, when we were young, 
we plodded through green lanes and 
sleepy villages, and along the rough road 
that crept down to the mill and up to the 
lonely country church shaded by great oaks, 
and then lost itself among the silent, al- 
ways listening mountains. Weknewevery 
human being on that road; the farmers 
were of our kin—the old woman with 
her lame boy at the toll gate, the black- 
smith; Jerry, the peddler—all these folk 
were our friends ever since we were 
born. They loved us, they would be 
glad of our good luck; liie would be 
always barer to them if we were to die. 

sut what does the chauffeur in the 

automobile know of the crowds on the 
street ? 

There is one difference between the 
old time and the new. We drive on now 
together to success. We recognize, even 
love, each other en masse—we work for 
the poor, for our city, our State. But 
we have lost much of the old personal 
flavor out of life. 

It seems to me that there are a few 
other things which we are in danger of 
losing. 

Some maker of clever, half-true essays 
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Lost 


By Rebecca Harding Davis 


in the last century told us, apropos of 
famous men, that “the old world, no 
matter how hurried in her march from 
age to age, never forgot to carry her 
household gods along with her!” 

A pleasant saying enough, but is it 
true? 

Now, this nineteenth century of ours 
which is just ended? It is our century 
—unless we are still babies in arms— 
as no other can be. It gave us life, fed 
our bodies and brains and fixed our place 
among men. We never tire of celebrat- 
ing it, of counting its enormous gains 
over all the ages that went before, or of 
bragging of its superiority to all of the 
old times. 

What indeed could any “times” be 
worth in which there were no sewing 
machines, no anesthetics nor automo- 
biles, no wireless telegraphy—no tele- 
graphy, indeed, of any kind—no labor 
unions, no millionaires? 

No man to-day could count over all 
of his new possessions, the wonderful 
gifts of Science, Art and Nature of 
which his forefathers knew nothing, but 
to which he is the heir. 

If a few of us who grew old in this 
glorious century give now and then a 
feeble croak of doubt, a hint that some- 
thing is missing, it is not heard nor 
heeded amidst the peans of triumph. 
Croaks and warnings are ungracious 
things. But they may be of use. 

Cesar’s legions, we are told, when 
they saw the green slopes of England 
smiling in the sun, wooing them to rest 
and comfort, threw into the sea the old 
warm skins in which they were wrapped 
and rushed to take possession of and live 
in Eden. But when the northern winter 
and fogs and icv winds came they missed 
their shabby old cloaks and slowly sick- 
ened and died for the lack of them. 

Have we lost nothing as we march— 
carrying the plunder of the ages and 
gaily shouting—to new victories? Have 
we thrown aside as worn out and use- 
less no old belief nor custom for which 














we shall cry out bitterly some day, and 
cry in vain? 

Let me tell you something of the story 
of an old town which I know and of 
the people in it. That will be the shortest 
way to make clear my meaning. There 
are ten thousand such American so- 
called cities made up of the same human 
material, with the same beginnings and 
the same history. You all know them. 

This town—let us call it Newtown for 
convenience—was originally a slope of 
rich, arable land in the unbroken wilder- 
ness of one of the old thirteen States; 
a State south of New England. A ha‘f- 
dozen decent Scotch-Irish families, kins- 
folk, chose to settle there, because there 
was a river flowing through it. Other 
settlers followed, a few Germans, "ng- 
lish, French, negroes, some godly folk, 
some scoundrels ; but the first comers re- 
mained the backbone of the community, 
and give it to this day its trend and char- 
acter. We all know what such villages 
were in the early part of last century. 
There were two or three churches, the 
“brethren ” in which incessantly waged 
war about doctrines in the pulpit, the 
forge, the shop, the street, with most un- 
holy rancor, and helped each other in 
sickness or want with a _ tenderness 
learned of Christ himself. They read a 
half-dozen books and one newspaper, 
The United States Gazette; they knew 
nothing of art or music. But each house 
had its boy who was to elevate the family 
by taking a profession. Usually he was 
“given to the Lord.” For vears every 
hardly earned spare cent was saved to 
send him to school and college. He did 
his part ; he dressed shabbily, fared hard- 
ly, worked at the plough half of the year. 
Out of this class of needy students came 
Patrick Henry, Daniel Webster, Emer- 
son, and that little band of early Penn- 
sylvania jurists who are still venerated 
for their probity and great learning. 

It was a time of hard work and small 
gains. The farmer was in the field and 
his wife in the kitchen before daylight. 
Who ever had heard of eight-hour laws? 
The church was the one club they knew ; 
sermons their one intellectual stimulant 
or food. Newtown is changed now. It 
has its enormous mills, its capitalists, its 
labor unions, its stately residences and 
club houses, its parks and its hospitals. 
The inhabitants are in the front of every 
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public movement for higher work or 
kindlier charity. They have knowledges 
and joys of which their old grandfathers 
never dreamed. The farthest corners of 
the earth are familiar to most of them as 
their own streets. Books, travel and 
friction with alien peoples have widened 
and strengthened and softened them into 
a different type of man from that of the 
old founders of their family, whom, never 
having seen, they glorify so continually. 

Take the Brants, for instance, who live 
in that great red brick mansion, hidden 
by chestnut trees and rhododendrons, in 
the outskirts of the town. Nobody will 
deny that Judge Brant and his -boys are 
made of finer, kindlier, saner human stuff 
than their ancestor, the old farmer, who 
a hundred years ago could barely read 
and write, and who lashed his sons with 
a rawhide, praying and crying over them 
the while. 

And there is Mary Brant, the Judge’s 
wife. Surely, a specimen of the fairest 
fruit of American life. Since the mo- 
ment of her birth, science and wealth 
and care have given her of their best. 
She speaks two or three languages as 
well as her own, and her words are keen 
and kindly in them all. She keeps her 
hand on the lever of a dozen charities at 
home and in other countries. She is 
eager to-day to help the negro in Ala- 
bama, the Indian in New Mexico, the 
Boer in the Transvaal, the girl artist in 
Paris to help themselves. Undoubtedly 
you say this is a wider, higher life than 
that of old Mother Brant, who, a hun- 
dred years ago, scrubbed the floors of the 
farm house and milked and cooked and 
made soap and sewed carpet rags all day 
long. 

What, then, you will ask, have the 
Brants lost in their upward march dur- 
ing a century? Surely it has all been 
sheer gain? 

Let us look into their lives a little more 
closely. 

The old Brants had a grim family 
pride, tho the heads of the tribe were 
only poor cotters at home ; some of them, 
indeed, were ditchers. But they boasted 
that there wa: not a thief nor drunkard 
nor vagabond in the race, back to its 
roots. They had fought for the Stuarts 
and the Covenant, and behind them al- 
ways stood God himself. 

“My forbears,” old Isaac Brant told 
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himself daily, “had clean hands, and 
God was their guide.” 

Judge Brant has in his dining room 
a life size portrait of a Sir Hugh Bront, 
a mythical English hero whom he un- 
earthed in Devonshire and commandeered 
as an ancestor. He has also adopted his 
crest and arms. Pious ditchers are not 
often the progenitors sought for as tap 
roots for our American family trees. 

The Judge laughs, too, at his grand- 
father’s faith in the Stuarts and his ap- 
propriation of the Almighty as a per- 
sonal backer of a ploughman’s family. 
“ How could the hard headed Scotch, 
generation after generation,” he says, 
“ make heroes out of a race of weak, self- 
ish sensualists, as cold and soft as earth 
worms? No man is a hero, after all, 
when you analyze him. And how could 
they bring down the Unknown from In- 
finity to be a caretaker of ploughmen?” 

You laugh with him, perhaps. And 
yet you feel, uncomfortably, that if the 
Judge himself believed wholly in any 
man or put a blind faith in any God it 
would lift him much higher in the scale 
of being. In his broad, calm, latter day 
vision there are no gods nor heroes; he 
turns the flood of his ridicule and doubt 
on the young fellow who tries to play the 
part of reformer and soon drives him 
from the field. 

His city of Newtown is boss eaten to 
the core; the poor are openly robbed, fed 
on meat poisoned by tuberculosis and 
water filled with typhoid germs. They 
dare not complain. No man will lead 
them against the combined millionaires. 
When the Judge, who has both money 
and power, looks on with a _ good 
humored laugh and shrug, we feel that 
he has lost from his hold that sword of 
the Lord and Gideon with which the old 
Brants assuredly did cut down the devil 
and his works. 

Another thing which he has lost is an 
old quality called friendship. How 
many American men nowadays know 
what that is? They, like Judge Brant, 
have scores of pleasant companions with 
whom they play golf by day and bridge 
whist at night. They dine together, dis- 
cuss pictures, books, politics and men 
with a wit and knowledge which would 
have stunned the old generation into 
silence. But when one of them is called 
suddenly to India or to the grave they 
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say: ‘Poor Tom, how we shall miss 
him!” keenly watching the while the 
white ball yonder leave the teeing 
ground. 

This old tie between men counted for 
so much in the early days of the world 
chat two young Crusaders who loved 
each other would cut a vein in their arms 
and each would take some of his friend’s 
blood into his own body. It was a solemn 
oath before God to stand side by side 
through life, and to die, if need be, for 
each other. Old farmer Brant, too, a 
hundred years ago had his friends. They 
had grown up in the same fields since 
they were barefoot babies. They knew 
only the same dozen people in the whole 
big world; they grew old together, sat 
side by side smoking their pipes day 
after day, year after year. Out of their 
hates and loves for others, their very 
ignorances, grew a bond between them 
which fastened them together like that 
of the Siamese Twins. When one was 
in debt the other “ went on his paper,” 
as a matter of course; when one had 
smallpox the other took him to a hut 
on the hills and nursed him and nobody 
thought it heroic. When one died the 
other helped to lay him in the grave. He 
shed no tears on it, perhaps, but a good 
part of his life went down with that cheap 
coffin and never came to him again. 

Judge Brant loves his fellow men in 
masses with a bland charity impossible 
to his grim forefathers. But he has no 
intimate lifelong crony. The keen de- 
light of self sacrifice to a chosen friend 
never will come to him. There are no 
Davids and Jonathans now outside of 
college. 

All the Judge’s beliefs, too, are shift- 
ing generalities. There is always so 
much to be said on the other side. His 
forefathers lived by the teachings of 
Jesus Christ and died trusting to him. 
Judge Brant owes to those teachings and 
to them alone all that he is, all that civil- 
ization or truth have done for him. 
Without the Galilean he would be in 
like case with the head hunters of Borneo. 
They are good fellows by nature, but 
lacking the New Testament have turned 
cannibals. 

But the Judge says little of Christ, and 
that is vague and lukewarm. He patters 
a good deal of Buddha and Confucius, 
and Paul, calling them all “ soy] doctors,” 














{s not the disease of his own soul that 
it has grown anzmic, that it lacks the 
virility of the tough old Ego of Isaac 
Brant? 

What good thing has Mary Brant 
dropped on her way which belonged to 
her bigoted, ignorant old grandmother? 

Health is her most conspicuous loss. 
It is gone, in spite of the fact that she 
has the advantage of a century's gains 
in Sanitary Science and in its knowledge 
of the prevention, the nature and the 
cure of diseases. 

The older woman wore out the organs 
of her body in hard, incessant physical 
work. She reared usually from ten to 
a dozen children, fighting off all kinds 
of ailments with the herbs which hung 
in bags on the garret wall. With the old 
country doctor twenty miles away she 
was often forced to treat all human ail- 
ments from measles to hydrophobia from 
the one volume of Domestic Medicine. 

Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, she 
lived to be an agile, cheerful, sane woman 
of ninety. Mary is disabled ; shelved from 
active work at forty. What is wrong? 

This. In Mary Brant’s haste to clutch 
at all kinds of masculine work she over- 
tasked her brain, while she denied it the 
comfort, the repair, the vitality which 
only comes to a woman from the life of 
home. She may succeed in the outside 
work; she may become a good surgeon, 
a lawyer, an able politician, a hustling 
reporter. Ambition or necessity may 
drive her to such careers. But all the 
same, nature made her in body and tem- 
perament for domestic life, and will re- 
venge herself for her public doings by 
shattered nerves. How often in the year 
does Mary Brant fly for help to bromides, 
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to the rest cure or sanitarium? As soon 
as she is out she again dashes herself 
against some evil, public or private. Can 
she have lost, too, that old saving grace 
of common sense? 

She is devout, burning with zeal, per- 
haps? It never occurs to her that the 
Almighty has any other agents on earth 
than Mary Brant to cure all evils, or that 
each of us can best help him in the world 
by doing the little task set for us, humbly 
and thoroughly. 

Each of the wise virgins kept her own 
little lamp burning as she was bid to do. 
She did not pour it out on the highway 
to make a conflagration throughout the 
whole world. 

Judge brant, it is whispered, while he 
supports his wife in her public work with 
his approval and his purse, grows quieter 
and sadder with every year. People hint 
that he misses some charm of her youth 
in his noble wife, some potent weakness 
of femininity which she, in her new 
sphere, flouts and scorns. They say, too, 
that he looks in sometimes at the vacant 
nursery with its empty cradle as at a 
grave, and takes but a cool interest in the 
gangs of juvenile delinquents to whom 
she gives so much care and zeal. 

The successes of the age are magnifi- 
cent and enduring. Let us thank God 
and wise men for them and take courage 
and go forward. But before we hurry 
on our way isn’t it worth our while to 
look after these things that have well 
nigh slipped from our hold? 

What will become of the American 
nation at the end of another century if 
there are in it no home-loving mother, 
no baby in the cradle, and—no Christ? 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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Arcady 


By Edmund Kemper Broadus 


In Life’s young May, when Sidney’s spell 
And nimble Shakespeare’s fancy free 

With roses wreathed each brook and dell— 

“ Perchance,” men said, “ we, too, may dwell 


In Arcady.” 
* k * 


The days have come; the days have gone, 
But vainly still on moor and lea 
We wait some far-off clarion, 
Some phantom music leading on 
To Arcady. 
x * + 


A baby’s babble, frolic-fraught, 
Sounds through the window merrily— 
Why have I wandered far, distraught, 
When at my very door, unsought, 

Is Arcady? 


VerMiIL.ion, SoutH Dakota 















Women 


Ry a City 


66 HURCH WORK.” is a phrase 
entirely of modern origin, be- 
cause the things expressed 

by it are things not commonly done by 
churches until within a generation past. 
Inasmuch as, during that time, innumer- 
able activities have been created, so those 
who take part in these have become more 
numerous. Nor is it without reason 
that most of this work should be done 
by women. That reason is perfectly nat- 
ural: women have more leisure, op- 
portunity, ability and inclination to do 
such work than men have; furthermore, 
it is in accordance with an elemental law 
of human nature that they should do 
so. Men always have and always must 
conduct the business of the world, their 
wives administer its charities. 

For a dozen years I chance to have 
served a city congregation as its pastor, 
and, while doing so, have had my own 
amusement and perplexity, my own rare 
joys and sorrows, my small pains and 
pleasantries with women who have, un- 
der me, done such church work. A 
composite photograph of that woman 
would present one of middle age, neither 
rich nor poor, yet both; neither hand- 
some nor homely, yet comely; whether 
married or single, no matter ; maybe bold 
or shy, maybe cringing or complacent, 
[I am not at all sure which. It would 
bear the distinct features of a half a 
dozen different women, each of whom 
deserves due notice in a paragraph all 
her own. 

First among those who try the very 
souls of clergymen is the woman who 
pouts. If she were of masculine gender 
and were wont to play baseball, she 
would be known by the familiar name 
of “ Quitter.” She is oftentimes pos- 
sessed of great enthusiasm, but also of 
great imagination, which second faculty 
enables her to see insults where there 
are none, to take offense where none 
has been intended and to frame, because 
of these, strange lines of conduct. She 
begins her mad career by joining every 
organization and society in the parish 
to which she is by any possibility eligi- 
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ble, attends every meeting with abnormal 
punctuality, and can scarce be kept out 
of the pulpit; then, of a sudden, she 
has disappeared entirely, and no one 
knows the reason. When the reason is 
learned it is likely to be so absurd that 
even one so well versed in the small de- 
tails of human frailty as the pastor is 
himself can scarce believe it. She has 
merely been slighted or thinks that she 
has been, has refused to play. any 
longer, taken her little b:ue dishes and 
gone home. 

Another type, in part identical with 
this one and in part distinct from her, 
is the competent woman; the woman 
who manages things. The trouble that 
the average pastor has in dealing with 
this one woman alone is usually enough 
to turn his hair to match the color of a 
tombstone; for she is one of those per- 
sons he can get on neither with nor with- 
out. She is competent, efficient, useful, 
indispensable, and yet so self-willed and 
so domineering that she cannot be 
curbed or controlled. She knows ex- 
actly what ought to be done. She can 
do anything she undertakes, and do it 
well; in fact, no one else can do it half 
so well; but she must do it all her own 
way, and that means before long doing it 
all by herself. Thus her natural place 
is that of leader and foreman; but others 
who are asked to work with her are like- 
ly to be just as sensitive as she is sense- 
less; so she soon disrupts whatever 
guild, society or comniittee she has been 
asked to work with by bossing and dic- 
tating too emphatically. In other fields 
of work this would not matter much; it 
would make no difference who did the 
work so it was done. But not so here; 
for one-half of the value of all church 
work is its reflex influence upon those 
who do it. When, therefore, the number 
of those doing it has been reduced to 
one it is scarce any longer worth the 
doing. 

Again, among the troubles that afflict 
the just, there are those trials which the 
pastor has imposed on him by women 
who take up some special form of work 














because at that special time it is a fad. 
In twelve years I have seen a dozen 
such forms of church work. Each one 
of these forms had its day; it had its 
day and ceased to be; but while it was, it 
was the field in which a host of women 
spent their energies. Once it was cloth- 
ing street beggars, once it was visiting 
persons in prison, once it was tenement 
visiting, then came the Settlements, then 
came “Fresh Air” work, then boys’ 
clubs, and so on and on until the list now 
is a long one. The special faddist in 
such a department usually is a young 
girl. She is often dressed in black; she 
wears a melancholy look (pro tem.), and 
thinks the time has come for her to turn 
her life into new channels. A young 
clergyman is always elated by appeals 
from such persons for such good work 
to do; an older man views the advent of 
such a one with perfect complacency, 
for he knows that the period of her en- 
thusiasm will be bounded by her chang- 
ing moods. After she has gone, gone 
at least to choose a new fad, he is likely 
to reflect with some one that : 

“ She came and stayed; brief was her stay. It 

could not have been briefer. 
She went away; great was our grief. It could 
not have been griefer.” 

As a fourth type, there is one who 
might be most appropriately called 
Miss Frailty. This type is closely allied 
to the one preceding, yet is slightly dif- 
ferent from it. She does not even have 
sufficient invention or initiative of her 
own to cause her to launch out into the 
broad new channel of a novel fad; she 
confines herself rather to the regulation 
methods framed by others. It is with 
her that the superintendent of a Sunday 
school, for instance, has his own trials 
and tribulations. I have known such 
by the dozen. They are always ready 
to respond to requests read from the 
pulpit for new teachers. They are ever 
ready to take a class in Sunday school 
—or anywhere, will promise to be faith- 
ful in attendance, then at the last mo- 
ment telephone me that they cannot come 
for reasons that are marvels of pure pet- 
tiness. I recall one who one winter 
almost drove me mad. As many as three 
times a week she would come to my 
study to ask my advice, to make ar- 
rangements, to talk over plans and talk 
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interminably of her. “ great responsibil- 
ity,” then on Sunday morning, fifteen 
Sundays in the year by actual count, she 
telephoned some reason why that ; day 
she could not come. There would not 
be time left to find a substitute, so that 
day would pass. Monday she would 
come to explain why she had not been 
there on the day before, and, with per- 
haps one call between times, she would 
come on Saturday to assure me_ she 
would be on hand next day. 

It would be impossible to tell of all 
her vagaries, but not so of one subter- 
fuge to which I long ago resorted to 
prevent my ever being troubled again 
for any protracted period by any of her 
conswurs. I formed one special class 
of boys, composed of all the expert lit- 
tle past-masters of villainy, and now I 
turn this band of urchins over to Miss 
Frailty as her special charge whenever 
she applies for a position. She never 
stays more than one Sunday. At the 
end of one day’s teaching she is wont 
to play the Arab trick and “ steal away.” 
The boys are not bad boys at all, they 
are just boys. I teach them myself on 
the Sundays of each interregnum. I 
would not take a fortune for those boys. 
They think they give me trouble, but 
they never guess what trouble they are 
saving me. I can recommend this 
method. I have used it for nine years. 
By it I can rid myself of all trouble- 
some teachers, and yet, in doing so, lay 
the burden of their resignation on them- 
selves. 

Then there is a type that is generic. 
The genus comprises three or four dis- 
tinct species of women who want to 
help me and who think to do it in three 
or four different ways. They always 
mean well, but usually they are—well, 
mean. One is the woman who wants me to 
“ get after” somebody. She is not ex- 
actly self-righteous herself; that is not 
the word, yet she is unduly anxious 
about some one else. She has the con- 
sciousness of being good enough her- 
self, but is painfully solicitous about the 
moral welfare of some other. Such 
others are always men, they are usually 
her relatives, often- her husband or 
brother. She comes to me in confidence 
to tell me of some scheme she has in 
mind by which, if I would enter into 
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deep connivance with her, we might 
trick or trap him into being good. For 
instance, she would invite me to dinner 
when he would be present, and where, 
since by the laws of courtesy he could 
not rise and go away, I might talk of 
such things as he will never come to 
church to hear discussed. In short, if I 
allowed her she would compromise me 
with him to such an extent that I could 
never in my life gain his respect again. 

A second species of this genus is the 
woman who wants me to comfort or con- 
sole somebody else. She knows or 
thinks she knows some person who has 
had some trouble, trial or affliction. 
She is sure she knows what should be 
said, but has not had the courage or the 
privilege to say such things to, such a 
one herself, so thinks that she can tutor 
me and.have me do for her what I would, 
naturally, gladly do myself. The trouble 
here is manifold, as I have found by 
many trials. When thus furnished by 
her with a name and address, for one 
thing, the person may not have had 
trouble worth speaking of, and may 
never have thought of needing consola- 
tion; my visit thus becomes the cause of 
some embarrassment both to that one 
and me. Again, she may have been mis- 
taken in her facts and does not know 
what line of reasoning in any special 
case would be persuasive; as, for ex- 
ample, the case of one, a stranger, to 
whom I went on a mission of consola- 
tion, having heard that she had come to 
poverty; I found she still had ten times 
more money than I had. Or, still again. 
the very things she thinks I ought to 
say are things I cannot say because I 
know they are not true, and so her ef- 
forts, altho well meant, are all futile. 

A third and last type of this class is 
the woman who would be a. match- 
maker. She poses as one who would 
help me, speaking flippantly regarding 
fees and solemnly regarding the “ holy 
estate of matrimony.” She knows every 
young man and young woman in the 
congregation and knows who loves 
whom, and who else ought to. She 
would even marry me to some one who 
she thinks would be of service both to me 
and to the church. Few comments may or 
need be passed on her. She comes, dlas, 
too near to being a professional busy- 
body, and in time gains for herself just 
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that contempt that all her class deserve. 

Another group, forming as it were 
another genus and composed in turn of 
other species, is that group of those who 
try to influence me. Chief among these, 
of course, is the one who is wont to 
compliment me, who approaches me to 
praise or laud things I have said or done. 
Uf course, as every one knows, “ praise 
is comely,” and a pleasant thing it is 
to hear one’s own work spoken of in 
laudatory terms, but then there are con- 
ditions under which this must be done in 
order to have due effect. Of these the 
prime condition is that the statement 
itself shall be true. It would be pathetic 
oftentimes, if it were not so silly, to 
note the mistakes such people make in 
estimating one’s best efforts and the 
ways in which they but reveal their own 
ignorance in praising some one else’s 
learning. For example,.one day a 
woman came to me who gushingly as- 
sured me how much she had “ profited 
by Sunday’s talk,” “talk” being Goth- 
amese for sermon. “ Why,” she went 
on, “I never knew before why my 
geraniums would not grow.” I had 
cited, but merely by way of illustration, 
the practice of setting plants in the sun. 

Then there are those who, instead “of 
complimenting, criticise, and, instead of 
praising, who find fault. Here, too, of 
course, the chief object of criticism is 
the sermon, but this object has a rival 
this time in the church’s music. While, 
last of all, there is a type which may best 
be termed “testy.” This is the woman 
not who pays compliments nor yet even 
who finds fault, but instead who tests 
me in a thousand ways regarding my 
ability. She is always a person of intel- 
ligence herself, often indeed is a scholar. 
It is she who, with the pride that apes 
humility, asks me how to pronounce 
e-i-t-h-e-r. It is she who brings to me 
some Latin phrase and asks me to trans- 
late it, not because she wants to know 
the meaning, but because she wants to 
know if I know. It is she who finds a 
book she thinks I have not read, reads it 
and reads reviews of it, then asks me on 
some night to dinner and in a mixed 
company brings up for criticism or dis- 
cussion this book of which she thinks I 
do not know and attempts to humble 
me by showing how much more she 
knows about it than I do. 
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To make this survey complete, one 
would have to have a thorough under- 
standing of feminine nature.. That I am 
not pretentious enough to claim for my- 
self, and so what modesty I have forbids 
me to go further. Speaking of women 
in business relations, a certain well- 
known broker went on record recently 
as saying that “ A woman is a nuisance 
anywhere outside of her own house.” 
He was certainly unduly cruel—that is, 
to tell it. I would not have said it just 
that way, but I have often wished to sup- 
plement the old Westminister definition 
of the Chief End of Man by this—“ The 
chief end of woman is to beautify her 
own home and enjoy her husband for- 
ever.” 

And yet this picture would be 
unduly dark without reference to 
that one whose presence makes all 
these minor troubles seem _ inconse- 
quential— namely, The Standby. She 
is the one person—there is one in 
every parish—without whom the pastor 
simply could not do his work. There 
are things that must be done which she 
alone can do. When there is such work 
to do in any department, society or or- 
ganization she may always be asked to 
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do it, will do it well and will always 
deem it a favor to be asked to dé it. She 
always understands, she never takes of- 
fense, she never quarrels, she never 
spares herself nor ever seeks for recog- 
nition. She has a heart of true modesty 
—not of prudery, which is a different 
and repulsive thing—and the warmth 
of her heart is not only generous, but 
genial and devotional, tender, self- 
sacrificing, striving heavenward. She 
may be called on day or night for any 
service and may be sent to any place on 
any errand of real mercy. She has such 
a soul as with its glow can light and 
warm a garret with loose casements and 
a shingled roof. And she must be sent 
often; for so long as human misery 
craves human sympathy, so long as Love 
can kiss away the scar of pain, while 
Sorrow sits a priestess in the vaults of 
death and Hope sees light beyond the 
portals of a tomb, so long will there be 
work for her to do. The proper epitaph 
to be inscribed above her own tomb 
would be phrased in those words of a 
great pastor long ago who wrote: 
“Dearly Beloved, salute those women 
who labored with me in the Gospel, 
whose names are in the Book of Life.” 


Latin-American Revolutions 
By Thomas R. Dawley, Jr. 


{Mr. Dawley is the well-known foreign newspaper correspondent. 


Tho his duties have taken 


him all over the world he has made a specialty of Latin America, and on one occasion, when he was 
living in Central America, he put down a revolution in the city of Flores, Guatamala, and held the 


town till the Government troops arrived.—Ep1rTor.] 


NE would suppose, judging by 
the frequent revolutions in 
many of the Latin-American 

countries, that their populations are 
made up of bellicose, turbulent people, 
ever ready to be stirred up one against 
the other in internecine strife by profes- 
sional revolutionists. As a matter of 


fact, however, commencing with the 
people, the great majority of them are 
law abiding, peaceably inclined, and the 
revolutionist as a professional rarely 
By the people I mean the 


exists at all. 





masses and not the few educated men 
who have some profession or are land 
proprietors. These people are the de- 
scendants of Indians and Spaniards, and 
in some of the countries include an ad- 
mixture of negro. In the different 
countries, and even in different locali- 
ties in the same country, they may dis- 
play different minor characteristics ac- 
cording to the predominance of their 
racial origin, climatic conditions, etc.; 
but as a rule they are a home loving, 
orderly people, taking no part in their 
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political affairs, and seldom caring two 
straws whether this one or the other 
one becomes the President of their 
country or not. To them their country 
is the immediate neighborhood where 
they are born and raised, and they almost 
invariably speak of the people coming 
from their particular neighborhood as 
their paisanos, or countrymen. Altho 
the law requires all males between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty to become sol- 
diers, such a thing as military glory is 
unknown to them, and if they were de- 
pended upon to volunteer their services 
in case of war or revolution, the instiga- 
tors would have to do their own fight- 
ing, as they would find themselves with- 
out recruits. 

Besides this mixed race of people, 
commonly called “ creoles,” there still 
remains in nearly every one of the 
Latin-American countries a large popu- 
lation of aboriginal Indians. These 
usually inhabit mountain regions and 
isolated districts by themselves, seldom 
mingling with the creoles, except as 
an inferior race. They are exempt asa 
whole from military duty, it having 
been found a dangerous experiment in 
some of the countries to arm them and 
put them on a footing of equality with 
the creoles. The Indian taught to fight 
with modern weapons soon learns to 
fight for himself, whereas untutored in 
the art of war, he remains a silenf spec- 
tator to the wars waged by the creole 
leaders. 

The revolutionist, the professional as 
he is supposed to be, the leader in a 
revolution, is the mere creation of cir- 
cumstances. He se'!dom has more than 
one chance to make his revolution, and 
consequently is given neither time nor 
opportunity to become a professional. 
If he succeeds he is no longer a revolu- 
tionist, but is the Government itself; 
whereas if he fails, he is either shot or 
driven into exile. Castro, for example, 
who has so successfully heid the reins 
of government in Venezuela against a 
long series of revolutions, was a tavern 
keeper on the frontier of Colombia. He 
became a revolutionist owing to some 
dissatisfaction with the Government, 
but was only a revolutionist long 


enough to seize the power which he has 
held ever since. 
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President Crespo before him was oc- 
cupied in the peaceful pursuit of rais- 
ing cattle when he, too, complaining of 
the arbitrary power of the Government, 
headed a revolution with his cattle men 
as a nucleus, and overthrew it. And no 
less arbitrary power did Crespo exer- 
cise on becoming President than his pred- 
ecessor. Perhaps at no distant day a 
stronger man than Castro will appear, 
and Castro, in turn, will be ousted by 
the successful revolutionist. 

Rafael Carrera, who became the 
President of Guatemala, is one of the 
most remarkable examples of this crea- 
tion of circumstances by revolution 
recorded in the annals of Latin-Ameri- 
can history. He was born in ignorance 
and poverty, his mother being a huck- 
ster in the market place. Growing to 
manhood he became a_ swineherd, 
considered as the lowest of occupations 
in that country. From driving pigs he 
became an outlaw, with a price set upon 
his head. While Morazan, the consti- 
tuted President, was putting down a 
revolution in Salvador, he made an in- 
cursion into the city of Guatemala at 
the head of a howling rabble, and after 
taking possession of the weakly de- 
fended plaza, he threatened to destroy 
the town if a certain amount were not 
paid him and his horde by nightfall, 
when he proposed to leave. A commit- 
tee was called to devise ways and means 
for paying the amount, and as this com- 
mittee was composed of the party op- 
posed to the rule of Morazan, it was 
proposed to offer the presidency to Car- 
rera. Carrera accepted, and with the 
backing of the clergy organized his 
followers into an army and went forth 
and defeated Morazan as he was return- 
ing after putting down the revolution 
in Salvador. 

Altho Carrera could not write his 
own name when proclaimed President, 
his rule from the standpoint of the peo- 
ple was a most successful one. He is 
of the very few examples of a Latin- 
American leader springing from the 
masses or common people, and stories 
are told to this day of his secret amours 
and wanderings at night incognito 
among his old associates Ic z after he 
became President. It is said that he 
served without any fixed salary, and 














that when he required money for his 
personal or household expenses he sim- 
ply informed his ministers of the amount 
wanted, which was never any. large 
amount, and it was promptly furnished. 
His movements were controlled almost 
entirely by the clergy to whom he owed 
his office, and after a rule of nearly 
forty years he died a natural death, 
without having made any attempt to 
accumulate wealth, which is an excep- 
tional record for any Latin-American 
President. 

Guatemala furnishes another exam- 
ple of a most remarkable President in 
J. Rufino Barrios. Unlike Carrera, he 
was ambitious, and he ruled his country 
in a grip of iron. Ministers, Congress 
and the people were all his, while the 
clergy did not count as a factor at all, 
and they had to obey him implicitly. 
He opened the country to progress and 
civilization, accumulated a fortune and 
died at the head of his army in trying 
to carry out his lifelong ambition of re- 
uniting the five Central American 
States under the one Government. 

Barrios was educated at the Univer- 
sity in Guatemala City, where he was 
described by his masters as a mischie- 
vous youth, to put his deportment mild- 
ly.. After finishing his course at the 
university, he returned to his native 
town, San Marcos, near the frontier of 
Mexico. Opening an office as a notary 
public, he became involved in some dif- 
ficulty with the Commandante of the 
plaza and fled across the frontier into 
Mexico, where he joined a band of 
refugees preparing to invade their 
country under the leadership of Garcia 
Granados. With them he returned and 
successfully stormed the plaza of San 
Marcos, and with this success they had 
a revolution in full sway. Gathering 
strength as they went, the revolution- 
ists marched on to take the capital. 
Cernos, the constituted President, 
marched forth with a large army to 
meet them. At Antigua he was de- 
tained by celebrations and a banquet 
tendered him by the ladies, and when 
flushed with wine, he learned that the 
rebels were upon the plains above the 
city. As his troops outnumbered the reb- 
els many times, and were sure of success, 
he hastened to give them battle; but 
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as his soldiers went into action it was 
discovered that they had been supplied 
with cartridges loaded with charcoal in- 
stead of powder, and consequently an 
almost bloodless victory followed for 
the revolutionists, who marched into the 
capital city, proclaiming Garcia Gran- 


ados President. At the end of a year 
Granados quietly slipped out of the 
Presidential chair and Barrios took up 
the reins of government, which he held 
till his death, some fourteen years later. 

Barrios was a strong man and con- 
sequently his long rule. It most always 
depends upon the strength of the Presi- 
dent in power whether the country is 
easily stirred up to insurrection or not. 
Altho Carrera does not appear to have 
meddled much with the governing of 
the country, his strength lay in his 
army, which he used on a number of 
occasions to demonstrate to those who 
would oppose him or the party which 
sustained him that it was he who ruled. 

Considering the disinterestedness of 
the people as a whole in national poli- 
tics, their desire for peace and actual 
dread of war, the wonder is to those 
unacquainted with their system of gov- 
ernment and its various machinations 
that they are ever induced to take any 
part in a revolution or against one. 
And, moreover, considering their dis- 
inclination to fight at all, how are they 
ever induced to go forth in battle array 
against each other, is the question often 
asked. There is a good deal of the 
opera bouffe in their battles, to be sure, 
but to the poor creatures who are thus 
pitted against each other, there is more 
of the tragedy. No one would suspect that 
the listless, downhearted laborers who are 
being rounded up on some Colombian 
plantation mid the wailing and moaning 
of wives and children, to be taken away 
to the war, would ever fight, yet within 
the three years of civil strife recently 
terminated in that country it is esti- 
mated that thirty thousand of such peo- 
ple as these lost their lives in battle, 
one against the other. The secret of 
this is, they lack the moral courage or 
the initiative to fight for their personal 
liberties and rights, but when they are 
mobilized into armies and meet upon 
the field of battle they have no other 
alternative than to fight. 
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In former days, before the countries 
were covered with telegraphs, the be- 
ginning of a revolution was much more 
easy than at present for a leader with 
the necessary audacity and nerve. His 
plan would be to commence in some 
town remote from the capital. With 
a few trusty followers he would com- 
mence by capturing the garrison of per- 
haps ten or a dozen soldiers. These he 
would place in his ranks, march on to 
the next town, capture that garrison, 
and so on keep increasing his revolu- 
tionary army. By the time the Govern- 
ment would hear of his movement he 
would probably be fairly on to the cap- 
ital, and unless the President in power 
moved quickly enough, and proved 
strong enough, he would lose his office, 
and perhaps his head with it. The tele- 
graph has made this manner of carry- 
ing out a successful revolution much 
more difficult than formerly. 

The first care of a successful Presi- 
dential candidate upon being installed 
into office is to see that he has a mili- 
tary commandante in each town of con- 
sequence throughout the country in 
whom he can place implicit confidence ; 
for the power of these military com- 
manders within their immediate juris- 
dictions is as absolute as that of the 
Czar of Russia. They can carry on 
very high handed measures if they want 
to, and very frequently they do. 

Besides the garrison of regulars in 
these towns, usually recruited from the 
vagabond element, there is the militia, 
which is taken out every Sunday morn- 
ing for drill, and sometimes on week 
days. Upon the first sign of a revolu- 
tion the President telegraphs his com- 
mandantes, and if he thinks it necessary 
orders them to proceed at once with 
their respective commands to the scene 
of hostilities. Understanding the abso- 
lute power of each of these comman- 
dantes within his own jurisdiction, it is 
easy to see how any one of them can 
start a little revolution on his own 
hook, or instead of going to the Presi- 
dent’s aid, join issue with the revolu- 
tion. 

When a commander receives orders 
to proceed to the front with his troops, 
if he is faithful to his trust, he first 
sounds the assembly call, and the citi- 
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zen soldiers, supposing it is one of their 
regular drills, hurry to the plaza like 
the members of a volunteer fire depart- 
ment in a country town. There they 
are given their guns and loaded up with 
ammunition, and before they are 
scarcely aware that they are to be taken 
from their homes, they are marched off 
to meet an enemy they know nothing 
about. Of course, they never know 
what they are to fight him for, or for 
whom the fighting is. They see the 
enemy coming at them, and they in 
turn go at him. The fight they put up 
depends almost altogether upon the 
commander who leads them. If the 
revolutionist or the President in power 
thinks his soldiers are going to put up 
a successful fight while he has his head- 
quarters in the rear, he is mistaken. 
Captains and lieutenants may stay with 
the soldiers on the line and give them 
their orders, but their commanders 
must lead in the true sense of the word, 
and no flunking, either. They must be 
in the saddle and lead the charge into 
the thickest of the fray, laying about 
with gun, pike or saber. 

Only recently we read of Castro de- 
feating the rebels at the head of his 
army, with a gun in his own hands. It 
was owing to this personal bravery that 
he repeatedly defeated the Government 
troops sent against him when he was 
fighting his way to power. It was ow- 
ing to this same spirit of bravery that 
Crespo, with his nucleus of cattle herd- 
ers, fought his way to the Presidency, 
and so on if you go down the whole line 
of Latin-American Presidents who won 
their way to power. 

So well is the necessity of a com- 
manding general leading his troops in 
battle understood, the story is told that 
during a revolution in Honduras the 
commander of the Government troops, 
observing that the officers of the rebels 
drawn up to oppose him were all in the 
rear, rode forth and commanded the 
rebel soldiers in a tone of authority to 
come over to him. By twos, sixes and 
dozens, the rebels commenced going 
over, whereupon their officers began 
making their escape in the opposite di- 
rection as rapidly as they could get 
away. 

This necessity of the commanding 

















general having to lead his army has 
its one great inconvenience. He may 
be killed, and that is always a serious 
loss to the would-be victors, for the 
valiant soldiers who are fighting des- 
perately behind him, upon seeing their 
leader fall, almost invariably take it for 
granted that they are whipped and 
take to their heels. 

The distinctive quality of the Latin- 
American soldier is his obedience. He 
is taught that if his superior officer or- 
ders him to step off a precipice a thou- 
sand feet high, he must obey without a 
sign of fear. He is taught this implicit 
obedience from the time he goes to 
school and is drilled with a wooden 
gun in front of the school house. Con- 
sequently, it is to this obedience he 
owes many of his good qualities as a 
soldier, altho they often work to his 
own disadvantage. If commanded to 
shoot his own brother, he will shoot 
him and mourn his loss afterward. It 
never occurs to him that he might obey 
the order just as well by shooting some- 
where near him without hitting him. 
Many cases of this blind obedience have 
come under my personal observation. 

When the President of Guatemala, 
Lisandro Barrillas, was nearing the 
close of his term of office, he issued a 
manifesto declaring his intention of 
having a fair election and allowing the 
people to elect his successor. Nobody 
believed him, for such a thing as elect- 
ing a President by a popular vote is a 
circumstance which is only read of in 
these countries and never occurs. Still 
Barrillas persisted that he intended to 
allow the people to elect his successor. 
Among the candidates proposed was 
General Henriques, who was nomi- 
nated by the church party, and it was 
soon demonstrated that he was the pop- 
ular candidate. He had retired from 
active service under Barrillas, and it 
appears that of all the candidates nomi- 
nated, he was the very one whose elec- 
‘ion Barrillas objected to. 

About this time I visited Henriques 
on his ranch, and in talking with him I 
told him that he was the popular can- 
didate, and all that was necessary for 


him to do to get the Presidency was to- 


put himself at the head of the people 
who wanted him. He replied that he 
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was out of politics for good, had no de- 
sire whatever to hold office. 

Shortly after my visit a few men 
gathered on his place, and surrounding 
his house, declared that they wanted 
him to lead them against the Govern- 
ment of Barrillas, as they were satis- 
fied that the proposed election would 
not be a fair one. Other demonstra- 
tions occurred in other parts of the 
country in his favor, but Henriques 
persisted that he had no desire to take 
any part in politics. It was his fatal 
mistake, for the President ordered his 
arrest, charging him with having insti- 
gated the people to insurrection and 
riot. If he had headed these popular 
demonstrations in his favor he would 
undoubtedly have been the next Presi- 
dent. But he instead chose to make 
his escape over the frontier into Hon- 
duras. It was a long way, and Barral- 
lis, informed of his flight, telegraphed 
to the Commandante of Zacapa, a town 
which lay on the main road, to intercept 
the fleeing General, dead or alive. 

The Commandante, a partisan of 
Henriques, and desiring that he should 
make his escape, sent a trusted messen- 
ger to intercept him before reaching 
Zacapa and tell him to take another 
road. He then ambushed his soldiers 
on the road outside the town, quite sure 
that Henriques would not come his 
way. But the messenger, from some 
cause or another, missed the fugitive, 
who suddenly came dashing along the 
road in front of the ambushed soldiers. 
Refusing to halt at the command of 
the officer, who stepped into the road, 
the order to fire followed, and the popu- 
lar Presidential candidate tumbled from 
his saddle dead. 

Not long afterward I passed through 
Zacapa, and one of the soldiers who 
had ambushed Henriques, relating to 
me all the details of his death, with 
tears in his eyes, told how they had 
given him a grand funeral, the entire 
population, soldiers and all, following his 
remains to the grave, and how they all 
thought it a pity to kill such a good man. 

“ But what did you want to kill him 
for?” I asked. 

“ Sefior,” replied the soldier, “we 
are only soldiers, and we obey orders,” 


Wasuincron, D. C. 















Early English Literature Illus- 
‘ trated 


One’s first impulse on taking up this 
initial volume* of a long-expected work 
is to exclaim Mega biblion, mega kakon! 
—a great book, a great evil. The actual 
weight of the volume in avoirdupois 
is over six pounds, and it realiy re- 
quires more brawn than brain to read 
it through unless the reader stoop over 
a desk. It was Juvenal, we believe, 
who would estimate the greatness of a 
past hero by placing his dust in the 
balance :— 

“Weigh Hannibal, and note, by ounce and 
pound, 

A hero’s worth long dust and under ground; ” 

and the publishers would seem to have 

adopted some such test as this for the 

weighing of literary values—Exrpende 

litteras. 

But we are in danger of falling into 
the only serious fault which can be laid 
to the charge of the learned historian 
of this early period of English Litera- 
ture—overmuch zeal in displaying eru- 
dition. Dr. Garnett is a scholar of 
enormous and for the most part well 
digested reading. In the main, this is 
shown by a certain solidity of argu- 
ment and a firmness, without heaviness, 
of style, which render his present work 
a model of execution in most respects. 
Occasionally, however, his erudition, 
one regrets to say, descends into mere 
pedantry. It is no doubt well to know 
something of Egyptian mythology, but 
to remark jauntily that “ the medieval 
system of thought was not, ike the 
ancient theology of Egypt, professedly 
complete in and sufficient to itself,” is, 
to say the least, not illuminating to the 
average reader for whom Dr. Garnett 
is supposed to be writing. Russian, 
too, is doubtless a profitable field of 
study, but we gasp a little when we 
hear that the irony of Robert Henry- 
son is “‘ quite in the style of Krilov.” 


An Illustrated Record 
From the Beginnings to 

By Richard Garnett. 
$6.00. 





* ENGLISH LITPRATURR. 
in Four Volumes. Vol. J. 
the Age of Henry VIII. 
New York. The Macmillan Co. 
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At least not many will dispute the state- 
ment. In several cases, furthermore, 
where our own limited knowledge can 
control Dr. Garnett’s allusions, he 
seems to have used classical names not 
only pedantically, but unmeaningly. 
And while this subject is up, it may be 
observed that the Greek accents on 
page 298 are somewhat too conspicuous 
by their semi-absence, and that again, 
on page 295, there is an English sen- 
tence, beginning with the words “ Per- 
haps the most important,” which would 
make a corrector of Freshman themes 
bounce from his seat in wrath. 

But these are minor matters. Asa 
whole, Dr. Garnett’s narrative is clear 
and accurate and well proportioned. 
To be specific: The account of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry is admirable; the pages 
on Mandeville, to select one example 
out of many from the later period, could 
not be better; the story of the miracle 
and mystery plays is the simplest and 
most lucid we remember to have seen, 
and that subject is a good test of an 
historian’s powers. Perhaps the least 
satisfactory portion of the volume is the 
last section, which treats of Wyatt and 
Surrey. Dr. Garnett seems to betray 
a little weariness here, tho these au- 
thors are certainly more important in 
the development of English Literature 
than the Scotch poets on whom he lay- 
ishes his interest somewhat too largely. 
The quotations from these Scotchmen 
are notably well selected, altho more 
than once elsewhere there seems to be 
almost a spirit of perversity in choos- 
ing the commonplace. No one, for in- 
stance, could imagine the real excel- 
lence and lasting significance of Boe- 
thius from the paragraph which is 
chosen to represent him. 

As for the illustrations, which are re- 
sponsible for the supercalendered paper 
and the avoirdupois of the volume, 
they are brought together from a vast 
variety of sources, and include por- 
traits, fac-similes and everything else 
that may throw light on the annals of 
literature. The colored plates are espe- 

















cially fine; the minor process-plates 
vary considerably in excellence, and do 
not always show such care in printing 
as warrant the manufacture of a vol- 
ume of such superhuman bulk. We in- 
sist on this point because the letter- 
press of itself might easily have gone 
into a book of quite moderate size and 
weight. 
; Bad 
The Comic Muse 


A FEw sentences of summary from the 
beginning of the twelfth chapter * will 
give the reader a pretty good idea of the 
argument and style of Mr. Sully’s Es- 
say on Laughter: 


“Our study has taken us through various 
regions of research. In looking for the germ 
of laughter we found ourselves in the wide 
and misty plains of biological speculation. In 
tracing its development we took a dip into the 
pleasant vales of child-psychology, and then 
tried to climb the winding paths of social evo- 
lution. Having reached in this way the hights 
of modern civilization, we made a special inves- 
tigation into the social organization of laughter, 
as represented in the art of comedy, and into the 
gradual appearance of a new type of laughter, 
essentially individual and independent of the 
social standard, tq which is given the name of 
humor. Throughout this voyage of discovery 
we have kept in view the question of the func- 
tion of the laughing spirit in the life of the indi- 
vidual and of the community. It remains tc 
determine this function more precisely.” 


As the reader will have discerned, the 
bulk of the book is made up after the 
general method of the sociological or 
economic “ interpretation.” That meth- 
od consists in imposing upon “the un- 
classified residuum” the incongruous 
odds and ends of experience, some sort of 
a scientific-seeming classification, which 
amounts to nothing in itself, save per- 
haps to disguise the familiarity of the 
facts, and which never by any possibil- 
ity succeeds even in suggesting the dig- 
nity of a great natural law. We are 
grateful, we trust, for any information of 
any kind which will increase our knowl- 
edge of human nature; but we are hardly 
so sanguine as to hope for very much from 
the determination of the exact date of a 
child’s first laugh, nor can we see very 
much use in attempting to classify and 
generalize the results of observations 





* AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER. 


By James Sully. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


$4.50 net. 
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where the factor of error is so immeas- 
urably out of proportion with the read- 
ings that the conclusions can never in 
the nature of the case rise above the in- 
dividual. And when all this sort of 
thing is conveyed, now in the pseudo- 
picturesque, now in the pseudo-scientific 
style which these writers affect, and by 
which in this case Mr. Sully seems fa- 
tally and unconsciously impelled to il- 
lustrate his subject, the effect falls but 
little short of the grotesque. There must 
be an unfathomable crudity about all this 
kind of speculation to produce the ex- 
pression that it does. 

But there is one part of the essay that 
strikes us as much more satisfactory— 
that dealing with the theories of the lu- 
dicrous and its relation to art. Here the 
data are rather different, and in deal- 
ing with them Mr. Sully shows at times 
considerable critical faculty, .particular- 
ly in his sympathetic study of humor, of 
which, however, we shall venture to 
make a few hasty criticisms. In the first 
place, he seems to have overlooked en- 
tirely that profound skepticism and dis- 
illusion which M. Scherer in his ad- 
mirable analysis of Sterne has shown to 
be one of the most important determin- 
ants of humor. And yet it is obviously 
just this “ idea of the nothingness of ex- 
istence ” in “ paradoxical alliance ” with 
“an optimistic and joyous tempera- 
ment ” (to borrow a definition from M. 
Stapfer), which explains in the gayety 
of humor that curious tinge of sadness 
and also that strain of kindness—or, as 
we should prefer to say, indulgence— 
upon which Mr. Sully so justly insists. 
And it is this same ingredient, further- 
more, which gives the humorist that su- 
periority over the stuff he works in and 
that partial detachment from it (as 
compared, for instance, with the senti- 
mental flounderings of the German nov- 
elists) which seem indispensable to a 
great novel ; for it is surely no mere ac- 
cident that all the great novelists of the 
world have been humorists and most of 
them English. 

In the second place, it seems to us that 
Mr. Sully fails to discriminate sharply 
enough between the essence of humor 
and of comedy to furnish a thoroughly 
satisfactory explanation of French com- 
edy, in which humor counts for so little 
that M. Stapfer declares his country- 





men to be altogether without the sense 
of it. The truth seems to be that, where- 
as humor consists, as just shown, in an 
indulgent, even a sympathetic, apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous, comedy on the con- 
trary is based upon an appreciation of the 
ludicrous exclusively intellectual. Any- 
thing that engages the feelings, the sym- 
pathies, spoils the genuinely comic in fa- 
vor of a humorous or a tragic effect. In 
this sense comedy and tragedy are di- 
rectly opposed and mutually incompati- 
ble; for life, as Horace Walpole ob- 
serves, is a tragedy to him that feels and 
a comedy to him that thinks. The French 
therefore are perfectly correct, when 
rightly understood, in their objection to 
a mingling of the two elements, since 
one must tend to annul the other. But 
inasmuch as humor involves feeling, 
passing by an easy reaction into pathos, 
a proper turn of humor may serve very 
well to enhance and reinforce the effect 
of tragedy—indeed, it has the ground 
of tragedy within itseli—as Shakespeare 
knew perfectly well. Finally, from this 
point of view it is easy enough to ra- 
tionalize our own Comedy of the Res- 
toration, which appears to have given 
Mr. Sully some difficulty, and which he 
has to our mind set upon the wrong 
basis. For one of the chief obstacles in 
the way of pure comedy—that is, of the 
exclusively intellectual view of things 
without any admixture of feeling—is 
the moral sense, the sense which just 
threatens the success of le Misanthrope. 
So far, then, from jostling with the 
comic idea, the retrusion of the moral 
sense, which (as Lamb points out) is the 
distinctive achievement of the Drama of 
the Restoration, really carries out that 
idea in direct line even to a logical ex- 
treme, and results as a matter of fact in 
the one perfect type of exact comedy in 
the literature. 


John Lackland 


THE present life of King John* is 
a continuation of Miss Norgate’s two 
preceding volumes on the Angevin Em- 
pire of Henry II and Richard Coeur de 
Lion. Of John’s earliest years and train- 
iag very little is known. He first be- 





*JoHN LACKLAND. By Kate Norgate. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.75 net. 
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comes a figure of historical importance 
in 1185, when he was sent by his father 
to rule the unruly Irish, and failed. The 
young prince, with knightly followers as 
foolish and reckless as himself, jeered at 
the Celtic dress and manners, and insult- 
ingly pulled the beards of some of the 
Irish chieftains whom he was sent to 
pacify. The money which he should have 
spent in raising an efficient army he 
wasted in riotous living. In less than 
two years he had ruined all chance of 
success and was even driven out of the 
island. From Ireland he crossed to 
France to plot treachery first against his 
father and then against his brother. 
These years of John’s life up to 1199, 
when Richard’s death left the Angevin 
throne vacant for himself, have never be- 
fore been so well told. They are the best 
part of Miss Norgate’s book. 

The chapter on “John and _ the 
Barons,” on the contrary, is disappoint- 
ing. The tyrannies of which the barons 
complained, and of which their “ Arti- 
cles” and the later Magna Charta itself 
are vivid catalogs, are recorded by Miss 
Norgate in a dry, dull and somewhat con- 
fused summary. One might much better 
read the text of the eloquent Charta itself. 
As to how the Charter was won, or for 
what it stands in the development of the 
English Constitution and the idea of lib- 
erty, there is no satisfactory indication. 

tephen Langton, however, is singled 
out and given better justice than usual 
for his important share in the winning 
of the Great Charter. Yet even his ad- 
vice could not prevent John from break- 
ing his oath sworn at Runnymede, nor 
his mediation avert the renewal of the 
rising of the barons against their faith- 
less king. With his own subjects in re- 
volt all about him, with a French army 
under a French prince in possession of 
southern England, John died miserably 
at Newark in October, 1216. He was in- 
deed, as Mathew Paris wrote, John 
“Lackland.” (Dicitur “Sine Terra,” 
ae) moriturus nil terre in pace posse- 

tt. 

Miss Norgate cannot be said to have 
brought out any especially new facts in 
regard to John’s reign, nor shed any 
strikingly new light upon his character. 
Some of the perplexing problems, such 
as the mystery of Arthur’s death, she has 
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left as far from solution as before. In 
short, the book must be shelved with the 
dryasdusts. Those who wish to have a 
simple, interesting account of John’s life 
and character or who would understand 
the real importance of John’s reign in 
English constitutional development will 
continue to go to their Green and their 
Stubbs. “ 


Prince Charles Edward Stuart, The Young 
Chevalier. By Andrew Lang. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2.25 

The examination which Mr. Lang has 
made of manuscripts in the possesssion 
of French noblemen and of various col- 
lections of contemporary letters at Wind- 
sor and elsewhere has enabled him to 
bring new elements toward the elucida- 
tion of the Pretender’s life after his es- 
cape from Scotland. For a long time 
this period was involved in the deepest 
obscurity, and the partial clearing up of 
the mystery is entirely due to the au- 
thor’s mastery of the art of weighing 
historical evidence and determining con- 
troverted facts, tho there are a few docu- 
ments to which, in our opinion, he at- 
taches undue importance. The main 
narrative is introduced by a brief, too 
brief, account of the adventures of the 

Four Irish Musketeers who crossed the 

Rhine, “ declared war on the Emperor,” 

and through perils and hairbreadth es- 

capes quite as marvelous as d’Artagnan’s, 
brought the imprisoned bride of Charles’s 
father safely to Italy. Mr. Lang should 
devote a volume to the subject ; it is quite 
in his line. The impression left on the 
reader is that the man for whom the best 
blood in Scotland was poured out so lav- 
ishly was, in spite of the temporary spurt 
of heroism in ’45, a poor creature. The 
child was father of the man in his case 
as in every case. He never had any real 
sense of duty in his boyhood, and was as 
selfish and self-indulgent then as any of 
his house, or as he was in his old age 
afterward. On the other hand, the father 
of the Pretender appears in a light al- 
together different from that in which he 
is usually represented by historians and 
romancers. Thackeray’s picture of him 
in “Esmond” is simply libelous. He 
was never a profligate, had a keen sense 
of honor, undeniable dignity, great in- 
dustry, and was sincerely religious, as 
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well as free from bigotry. The picture 

Mr. Lang draws of him makes him out 

a much more attractive character than 

his unfortunate son. 

s “4 

Samoa Uma: Where Life is Different. By 
Llewella Pierce Churchill, New York: 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., $1.00. 
It is not the usual picture of Samoa 

which one finds in these pages. Mrs. 

Churchill is convinced that the islands 

were never worth the price “always 

exacted from every one who sought to 
do some good for the island kingdom.” 

The Samoans “ are greedy and grasp- 

ing, puffed up with a sense of their own 

importance, untruthful and never to be 
relied upon,” and the privations and 
discomforts of living in the islands are, 
to a European or American, well-nigh 
insupportable. The author has had 
ample opportunity to study the matter. 

She knows her subject; she is a keen 

observer, and her views are entitled to 

respect. Despite her unfavorable de- 
piction of Samoan life and character, 
she has written a most readable book. 

Gossipy and familiar in diction, it is 

yet thoughtful and instructive in sub- 

stance, and it furnishes a most vivid, if 
not wholly satisfying, picture of the 
archipelago. It is not easy to lay down 
the book once one has fairly started on 
its perusal. Yet the reader who is ac- 
quainted with other descriptions of 

Samoan life cannot but ask if after all 

the author has not failed, in some re- 

spects, in interpreting the essentials of 
the native character. 
ed] 

Tulip Ware of the Pennsylvania-German 
Potters. By Edwin Atlee Barber. Illus- 
trated Printed for the Museum Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. $1.00. 

Following his previous works, “ Pot- 
tery and Porcelain of the United 

States” and “ Anglo-American Pot- 

tery and American Glassware,” Mr. 

Barber has now turned to a subject 

that is entirely new. The Pennsylvania 

German Potters described were accus- 

tomed to decorate their products with 

considerable art. By means of a liquid 
white clay, poured through a quill, they 
placed upon the commonest kind of 
pie plates a variety of quaint designs 
in which tulips and other flowers re- 
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curred again and again. Many of the 
pieces were characterized by rich col- 
ors in natural clays. One of the most 
spectacular scenes was a wedding, the 
plate which carries this decoration having 
been dated 1793. Another plate de- 
scribed introduces a decoration in 
which the Mischianza, danced in Phila- 
delphia in 1778, was a motif. Collect- 
ors and others interested in pottery 
will find Mr. Barber’s latest volume de- 
cidedly interesting. The list of early 
American Potters that he has included 
is particularly valuable. 


a 
The Spoils of Empire. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
$1.50. 


This story is founded upon the con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortés during the 
reign of Charles V in Spain, and deal- 
ing as it does with the splendor and 
superstition of the Aztec Empire un- 
der Montezuma on one side of the 
world and with the Spanish Inquisition 
on the other, it cannot fail of dramatic 
interest. Besides, there is the usual 
love story, which in this connection 
shows how the tender heart of the 
weakest woman is one of the invincible 
forces even in an age of blood and mad- 
ness, when it is a question of sacrifice 
or protection for the hero of her devo- 
tion. The author’s literary style lacks 
sufficient coloring for dealing with a 
situation which is founded upon repre- 
sentations of fabu!ous wealth and the 
frightful conditions of heathen piety. 
But the story is so well written in other 
respects that it almost atones for this 
deficiency. P 


Brewster’s Millions. By Richard Greaves. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co., $1.50. 
A delightful farce that is sure to 
prove interesting to that class of read- 
ers who are looking for the curious and 
incredible in fiction. The story hinges 
upon the dilemma of a young man 
who inherits one million dollars from 
one relative and is promised five mil- 
lions by another if, by the end of one 
year, he has spent the first million 
legitimately and without debauchery. 
The efforts of the hero to comply with 
these conditions make up the fabulous 
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incidents of the tale, and the author 
shows ingenuity as well as humor and 
spirit in the developments of the situa- 
tion. 

a 


Ronald Carnaquay. By Bradley Gilmore. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50 
The »urpose of this story is to show 
the difference between the real minister 
and the commercially minded gospel 
“speeler” who fills so many pulpits 
acceptably even unto this day. The 
determination of the honest minister 
to be a man rather than a mendicant, a 
teacher and not an emotional “ ex- 
horter,” is clearly illustrated in the 
character of Laurence Freeman, while 
that of Ronald Carnaquay probes 
many modern fallacies in the spiritual 
life of the average preacher that are 
encouraged and demanded by the su- 
perficial makers of public opinion who 
sit in church pews. The difficulty 
with novels of this kind is the vin- 
dictive spirit in which they are written. 
Venom is the characteristic of this au- 
thor’s literary style, altho he claims to 
be a clergyman himself. Not only does 
the hero suffer at his hands, but the 
individual types that make up his con- 
gregation, the leading women, dea- 
cons and “pillars” of the church, are 
nearly all represented as_ vixens, 
scamps, or Pharisees. Evidently this 
is not a fair interpretation of religious 
characters. There is generally more 
than one honest man or intelligent 
woman in the average congregation. 
& 


On Satan’s Mount. By Dwight Tilton. Bos- 
ton: C. M. Clark Publishing Co., $1.50. 
When an author with a ‘shallow, 
sentimental mind attempts to produce 
the “great American novel,” the re- 
sult is a sort of literary tragedy which 
embarrasses his readers and outrages 
his critics. Thus the author of this 
volume sustains about the same rela- 
tion to his theme that a village curate 
does to the national government. The 
magnificent situation appeals to him, 
but he is unable to reproduce it. He 
stretches a huge canvas, includes every 
type from the President of the United 
States to the meanest laborer, and 
fixes his dates so far in advance of the 


























present time that all society has been 
Anglicized at the top, and completely 
demoralized at the bottom. © But’ he 
lacks mental coherence and literary 
discipine to make any of these extraor- 
dinary prophecies seem logical. And 
a more serious fault still is the fact that 
he meets the most profound sociolog- 
ical problems with a romantic rather 
than an adequate solution. 
Bed 

A Daughter of Thespis. By John D. Barry. 

Boston: L. C. Page & Co., $1.50. 

The queer thing about a story of Bo- 
hemian life is that, however. badly 
written, it is sure to be read with inter- 
est not only by those who have not 
passed the dime novel stage of youthful 
imagination, but by the sedate and 
sober minded. The righteous are more 
or less curious about the frailties of the 
worldly wise. And the Daughter of 
Thespis is likely to prove entertaining 
for this reason. In it we have not only 
the spectator’s view of actors, authors 
and journalists, which is always more 
or less incorrect, but we have their 
opinions of one another, and of the 
world in general. There is no display 
of virtue, but much evidence of an 
unconscious shamelessness, which in- 
dicates a reversion to type, a frank 
willingness to be no better than blood 
and nature demand. And the author 
writes it all out as if he were catering 
for a class of readers who care more 
for his revelations than they do for his 
literary style. 

ss 
The Stumbling Block. By Edwin Pugh. 

New York: A. S, Barnes & Co., $1.50. 

This title may refer to the heroine, 
who is a shrewd combination of femi- 
nine perversities, or to a guilty secret 
which divides her from her husband; 
but as a matter of fact the story is of 
a man and a woman who, fascinated 
by a mutual repulsion, mistook the 
sensation for love and were married. 
The author develops the character 
and moral direction of each in a way 
which implies that the wife’s morbid 
unhappiness, even her frantic crime in 
ridding herself of a supposed rival, 
comes from the perversity of her tem- 
perament. But the discerning reader 
will see that this is only half of the 
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explanation. Some men have good- 
ness, tenderness, but no understanding 
of women, and some women have more 
understanding than goodness. They 
are not actually, but psychologically, 
wicked. With them love is a fever 
which renders them irrational, super- 
sensitive, exacting, incompatible, ex- 
cept in moments of passionate ecstasy. 
And marriage involves disaster when 
such a woman is united with a 
man whose nature is normal, whose 
mind is simple, direct. She is herself 
a poison to peace and happiness, how- 
ever much she may desire both. But 
these deductions surpassed the author’s 
intention when he produced this very 
clever study of aspiring but decadent 
feminine nature. 


Putnam Place. By Grace Lathrop Collin. 
New York: Harper & Bros , $1.50. 


This volume is written in a leisurely, 
sympathetic style, dear to the “ gentle 
reader,” but now almost abandoned be- 
cause the gentle reader class ‘is so small 
that few authors are inclined to consider 
their preferences in literary matters. It 
is the history of a remote New England 
village, written in such a way as to give 
the delightful impression that the town 
itself has the features and spirit of a sort 
of composite personality. There is a 
poetic relationship between the fleeting 
shadows upon the grass and the thoughts 
of the men and women who pass to and 
fro among them. Each resident takes 
his turn as the hero of the tale. It is a 
kind of literary progression from house 
to house in which many heart tragedies 
are told so tenderly as to give them a 
significance far beyond the quiet lanes of 
Putnam Place. These people, even the 
trees, have all been our neighbors at one 
time or another. 


Literary Notes 


Tue third volume of the Centenary Edi- 
tion of Emerson, containing the second series 
of Essays, is now published. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., $1.75.) 


..... The Book of Snobs” and “ Cornhill to 
Cairo, Etc.,” have been issued: in the edition 
of Thackeray’s Prose Works, edited by Walter 
Jerrold. (The Macmillan Company, $1.00 a 
volume.) 
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....The new edition of “Hakluyt’s Voyages,” 
which the Macmillan Company are publishing, 
is being rapidly subscribed. This is the first 
complete edition to appear since 1600, when 
Hakluyt published his own revised and en- 
larged second edition. 


....The discussion which is afoot over Car- 
lyle’s domestic relations directs attention to 
the letters to his youngest sister, Jenny. These 
letters, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
reveal the tenderness of his affection and the 
depth of his heart. 


....-A new volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
“Welsh Library” contains the poems of John 
Dyer, the eighteenth century poet on whom 
Wordsworth wrote a sonnet. An introduction 
to the volume is contributed by Mr. Edward 
Thomas, author of “ Hore Solitariz.” 


....J. F. Taylor & Co. are publishing an ex- 
cellent library edition of the Novels, Poems and 
Memories of Charles Kingsley. The volumes 
are neatly printed and illustrated, and are fur- 
nished with Introductions by Maurice Kings- 
ley. “Alton Locke” has already appeared in 
two volumes. : 


....From Washington Irving’s “ Astoria” 
and “ The Adventures of Captain Bonneville” 
an interesting volume has been put together, 
called “The Fur Traders of the Columbia 
River and the Rocky Mountains.” The book 
is fully illustrated. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 90 
cents net.) 


....Parts VI and VII of “ Representative 
Art of Our Time” have now appeared. Part 
VI contains reproductions, either in color plates 
or etchings, of pictures by Lepére, Brown, 
Steinlen, Partridge, Clausen and Conder. Part 
VII represents the work of Legros, Watts, 
Dupont. Raffaélli, La Touche and Priestman. 
(John Lane, $1.00 a volume.) 


....The chief criticism against the Jnterna- 
tional Studio, as a magazine for the American 
Art World, is its too scanty notice of the prog- 
ress of the Arts in the United States. This is 
to be remedied, very shortly, by a considerable 
increase in the number of pages devoted to the 
aforementioned subject. It is probable that 
the enlarged American portion will commence 
with the September number. 


....It is significant that some of our publish- 
ers no longer seek to issue their best novels in 
the months preceding Christmas. Perhaps 
3,000 or 4,000 new books are published in Sep- 
tember, October and November, and practi- 
cally none in January and none in summer. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. issued “The Pit” on 
January 15th, and the “closed season” did not 
hurt the sale, rather, they believe, the reverse, 
since “ The Pit” was the best-selling book in 
the United States almost from the day of pub- 
lication. 
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Pebbles 


Grocer’s Clerk: “Do you want any kind 
of breakfast food, sir?” Customer: “No! I 
always eat a food breakfast.”—-Chicago Trib- 
une. 

WHAT MADE HIM COLD. 


Mabel: “Why are you so cold, Harold?” 
Harold: “I’ve just been reading the Klondike 
weather report.”—The Iron Age. 


....In those sections of the country where 
they need rain the newspapers make a bad 
situation worse by saying a good deal about 
Jupiter Pluvius—Atchison Globe. 


....l he Professor: “A collector, you say? 
Did you tell him I was out?” The Factotum: 
“Yes, sir, but he wouldn’t believe me.” The 
Professor: “Humph! Then I suppose I'll have 
to go and tell him myself.”—Brooklyn Life. 


...-“ Well, I never!” “ What’s the matter, 
my dear?” “ Why, cook says that those people 
who live in that insignificant little house oppo- 
site came over here while we were away, and 
were photographed sitting on our veranda.”— 
The House Beautiful. 


...-A young Spaniard was sent as ambassa- 
dor to the pope. The supreme pontiff frowned 
on him, and asked, “ Does the King of Spain 
lack men, that he sends a beardless boy?” 
“ Sire,” replied the ambassador, “if the King 
had supposed his ambassador would be re- 
ceived for his beard he would have sent a 
goat.”—The Barbers’ Gazette. 


...-A rich man who has joined the multitude 
in New York since his quick fortune came to 
him was entertaining friends at dinner the 
other night. The service was magnificent, and 
so was the dinner. The wife, gorgeously clad, 
reigned over the table. During a lull in con- 
versation the rich man watched a servant who 
was dexterously removing crums from the 
table. Then he looked down the glistening 
table at his jeweled wife and remarked: 
“ Sadie, remember when you used to shake the 
tablecloth out of the back door to the hens? ”— 
New York Sun. 


....' Papa, what is Charity?” “Charity, 
my son, is giving away what you don’t want.” 
“What is Scientific Charity?” “ Scientific 
Charity is giving away what you don’t want to 
some one who does not want it.” “What is 
Organized Charity?” “Organized Charity, my 
son, is giving away something that you don’t 
want to some society which will give it away 
to some one who does not want it.” “Then 
what is Love, papa?” “Love? Oh, Love is 
only giving something that you want to some 
one who wants it—but that will pauperize the 
poor.” —L ife. 





























Wanted: A New Postmaster- 
General 


THERE are signs that the magnitude 
and political importance of the huge 
scandal in the postal service are not 
clearly perceived by everybody in 
Washington. As week after week has 
passed, the discoveries of crime and 
corruption have increased in number 
and pointed more clearly to widespread 
demoralization, until now it seems that 
the investigators are sure to reveal 
some new fraud wherever they turn the 
light of their inquiry. It is a situation 
that calls for the most heroic treatment. 
There is no doubt in any honest and in- 
telligent man’s mind as to the Presi- 
dent’s attitude and purposes. He will 
never try to shield a public officer who 
has been false to his trust. He desires 
that all the rascals in the service shall 
be exposed and punished. Nor does 
any one question the earnestness, hon- 
esty and courage of First Assistant 
Wynne and Fourth Assistant Bristow, 
who have striven so diligently and suc- 
cessfully to turn the rascals out. But 
they do not rule over the Department. 
They do not represent it in the Cabinet. 
The President’s official agent, with re- 
spect to the postal service, is their su- 
perior officer, the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. Payne is not such an agent as 
the President ought to have now or at 
any other time. He is not such a Post- 
master-General as the people may rea- 
sonably and justly ask the President to 
place at the head of the Department. 
He inspires no confidence in the public 
mind ; his shifting course and inexcus- 
able blunders do not terrify the guilty. 
Without enumerating all of his errors, 
we may point to his treatment of the 
Tulloch charges as sufficient to con- 
vince the public that he is not the man 
for the office he holds. Mr. Bristow’s 
reply to those charges, with all its 
shocking and disgusting disclosures, 
and its ample confirmation of Mr. Tul- 
loch’s worst assertions, was given to 
Mr. Payne on May 4th. With the 
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proof in his possession that the charges 
were true—proof given not only in Mr. 
Bristow’s statement, but also in official 
reports long on file in the Department 
—he amused himself by denouncing 
those charges as “ hot air,” and by call- 
ing the author of them a “ wind bag.” 
Two weeks later, to his mind, the 
charges, altho set forth with due re- 
gard for the details of the official rec- 
ord, were “ mere words ” and “ glitter- 
ing generalities.” In the meantime he 
published the replies of ex-First Assist- 
ant Perry S. Heath and ex-Postmaster- 
General Smith, which were by no means 
free from generalities more or less glit- 
tering, but he carefully kept in his hands 
the convicting statement of Mr. Bris- 
tow. After he had been confounded by 
the report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, he _ still concealed that state- 
ment. But the press was continually 
demanding it, and at last he was forced 
to give it to the public, nearly a month 
and a half after it had been placed in his 
hands. We hear no more now about 
the “ hot air” and “stump speeches ” 
of Mr. Tulloch, and we can easily un- 
derstand why that gentleman, after 
many years of honorable service, was 
removed because he was an “ obstacle” 
that Mr. Heath could not tolerate. 
With the publication of Mr. Bris- 
tow’s statement Mr. Payne blundered 
again in his comment that the charges 
of Mr. Tulloch were in their “ essence 
against President McKinley” and the 
Postmaster-General who “ carried out 
his policy.” If this were true of Mr. 
Tulloch’s charges, was it not also true 
of the more numerous and exact and 
absolutely incontrovertible charges 
made by Mr. Bristow and his inspect- 
ors in 1899 and 1900, and now again in 
1903, charges which the country can 
now read in Mr. Bristow’s statement of 
30,000 words? But the Department’s 
Fourth Assistant and his inspectors 
were not attacking President McKinley. 
They were attacking the officers who, 
by almost ~ innumerable “ irregulari- 
ties” and evasions of law, by devices 
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almost incredibly mean and disgrace- 
ful, had betrayed the trust which 
Mr. McKinley had given to them. It 
has been said that Mr. Heath was ap- 
pointed in order that he might pay the 
party leaders’ political debts through 
the agency of the Department. But 
when we study Mr. Bristow’s long list 
of illegal, “ irregular ” and contemptible 
appointments—with its double sa:aries, 
mysteriously idle charwomen and 
“cleaners,” illiterate and otherwise in- 
competent clerks, $40 washstands, etc. 
—we see evidence of the payment not 
of party debts but of the personal po- 
litical obligations of Mr. Perry S. Heath 
and his friends. Mr.-Payne would have 
the country believe that in uncovering 
this foul mass of corruption and mean 
intrigue, Mr. Bristow, in 1899 and 1900 
and 1903, and Mr. Tulloch in the same 
years (for his charges of this year were 
submitted to the Department three 
years ago) have been attacking “ Presi- 
dent McKinley, who is no longer liv- 
ing.” The chief object of their attack 
or protests was Mr. Heath, who is not 
only living but is flourishing as the 
secretary of the Republican National 
Committee. From that office he should 
promptly be removed. The party can- 
not afford to carry him on its back in 
next year’s campaign. 

Nor can the Government afford now 
to confine the inquiry to what has taken 
place within the last two years. The 
wickedness and demoralization of cer- 
tain branches of the Department in the 
years immediately preceding were in 
some measure the cause of the more re- 
cent wickedness and criminal offenses 
with which the courts must deal. Ex- 
posure of all the frauds and violations 
of law in the Department during the 
last four or five years will harm no hon- 
est public officer, be he in or out of the 
service. Undoubtedly Congress will 
make an investigation. It will ask why 
no one was punished for the offenses 
now shown by official reports to have 
been committed in 1898, 1899 and 1900. 
The present Government should be able 
to prove that it has done what it could 
to expose the offenders of those days, 
even if it could not bring them to jus- 
tice. It should spare no effort to un- 
cover the guilty and to punish them by 
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exposure, if it cannot now prosecute 
them successfully in the courts. But 
in attempting to do the thorough work 
that is imperatively demanded for the 
interest of the people and of the party . 
now in power it will be heavily handi- 
capped so long as Mr. Payne shall re- 
main at the head of the Department. 
Everybody can see that the dragging 
weight would be removed if either Mr. 
Wynne or Mr. Bristow were appointed 
in his place. We believe that Mr. Payne 
has had no share whatever in the 
wrong doing that has been or may here- 
after be disclosed. No one makes such 
a charge against him. But as an 
executive officer he is neither wise nor 
courageous. As a politician he is a 
melancholy failure. 


& 


The Problem of Modern 
Barbarism 


WHEN civilization was slowly emerg- 
ing from barbarism the only concern of 
enlightened minds was how to protect 
and cherish so delicate a creation as the 
law-abiding civil state. No one asked 
how barbarism might be suppressed, for 
it was universal. Wild outbreaks of 
passion, quickly followed by brutal 
vengeance, were ever recurring and were 
always expected. Unbridled lust of 
power, conspiracy, assassination were 
the familiar and accepted means by 
which great chieftains rose to supremacy) 
in the loose tribal confederations slowly 
developing into nations. 

But to-day, when civilization has 
grown mighty and spread over the whole 
earth, we no longer feel anxiety lest it 
untimely perish, leaving the world to 
struggle on in the tempestuous darkness 
of barbarism. We are only angered and 
humiliated that within the confines of 
civilization barbarism here and there sur- 
vives. Lynchings in our Southern States, 
and even in Ohio, Illinois and Indiana; 
primitive blood feuds and political law- 
lessness, persisting year after year, in 
Kentucky; horrible massacres in Ar- 
menia and Bulgaria, and revolution by 
murder in Servia—these arouse deep in- 
dignation and set us questioning how 
such things can wholly and forever be 
suppressed. The enormously long way 


























humanity has traveled since civilization 
arose is measured to the modern con- 
sciousness by this contrast. Barbarism 
universal, civilization a doubtful experi- 
ment: civilization girdling the earth, 
barbarism so exceptional that we feel ut- 
ter shame when confronted by evidences 
that we have not yet exterminated it— 
such is the supreme proof of the reality 
of progress. 

Yet the persistence of barbarism is, af- 
ter all; the most serious practical prob- 
lem that modern civilization has to deal 
with. Repressed these lingering tend- 
encies to violence and lawlessness must 
be, but the duty is more easily perceived 
than performed. The strong arm of gov- 
ernment, the ministry of religion, the 
humanizing work of education—all of 
these agencies have been tried, and yet, 
we have to acknowledge, with imperfect 
success. 

The cause of failure lies in conditions 
which are so nearly primitive that natu- 
rally they generate barbarism to-day, as 
they generated it in earlier times. None 
of the higher influences of civilization 
can successfully contend against them. 
Knowledge of them will not always give 
us the power to remedy them, and yet, in 
the course of time, if we know precisely 
what will avail we may be able in many 
cases to bring about the necessary 
change. 

The principal conditions favorable to 
barbarism are isolation, lack of variety 
in the everyday interests of the com- 
munity and excessive homogeneity of 
population. Servia, Bulgaria, Armenia, 
tho surrounded by higher civilizations, 
or in immediate contact with them by 
railroad and telegraph, are yet in a sense 
out of the world. And while there is 
ethnic variety in those countries, it is 
of too sharply contrasted a kind. Its de- 
gree is sufficient to promote race hatred 
rather than to stimulate interest and tend 
toward assimilation. Economic life is 
undifferentiated, industries are few and 
primitive, and commerce but little de- 
veloped. In those portions of the United 
States where lawlessness is most persist- 
ent the conditions are essentially similar. 
Such, for example, are those western 
counties of Kentucky where feuds linger, 
and those counties of Georgia, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Texas where 
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lynchings have most frequently occurred. 
Their white population is extraordinarily 
homogeneous, and the negro population 
presents the condition of race antago- 
nism. The economic life is almost purely - 
agricultural, and local interests have a 
coloring too personal, or too closely 
bound up with family sympathies or 
antagonisms. 

What these lawless sections of Amer- 
ica most need, therefore, is the stimulus 
of impersonal business interests, the 
vigorous life of a new industrial develop- 
ment and a share in that immigrant 
population which has kept so strictly to 
the north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line. 
The new points of view, the breaking 
down of petty prejudices and the broad- 
ening of sympathies, which are among 
the inestimable advantages that the 
Northern States, and especially our great 
cities, have derived from their assimila- 
tion of many European nationalities, 
have been denied to our Southern and to 
some of our Western rural communities. 
‘these advantages would do more even 
than the education that ordinarly bears 
the name to create a sane, healthy, pub- 
lic sentiment, hostile to every form of 
collective violence. 

It is easier, as we have said, to see 
what is needed than to meet the need. It 
is easier to predict what the multiplica- 
tion of local industries and an inflowing 
stream of sturdy Scandinavian immigra- 
tion would do for western Kentucky than 
to build up the industries and attract the 
new population. To understand the con- 
ditions, however, does help us to main- 
tain our faith that barbarism is in the 
course: of time to yield to civilization, 
even in the most lawless regions. The 
abounding business life of our great 
country will not leave many regions un- 
touched by its stimulating power. Un- 
less we commit ourselves to the folly of 
barring out the nationalities of Europ: 
nearly every part of our national doma 
will have a composite population. Su-.: 
a population, as the experience of our 
North Atlantic States has fully demon- 
strated, sees life from too many angles 
to be easily swept into collective law- 
lessness by any trifling irritation. It is a 
wonderful solvent of conceits and preju- 
dices. It does not permit any individual, 
class, neighborhood or faction to take 
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himself or itself too seriously. Upon 
such a population the influences of re- 
ligion, industry and education can do 
their civilizing work with success. 


a 
A Baccalaureate Sermon 


THERE is a time for everything, and 
at this season of the year it would seem 
to belioove all those who by age and ex- 
perience have reached “ something like 
prophetic strain” to lay their wisdom at 
the feet of the college graduand. Just 
why this should be held necessary does 
not appear, for on these commencement 
occasions the youthful, or, shall we say, 
manly, collegiate has always shown him- 
self so full of wisdom and advice for the 
world that any admonition offered to him 
in turn from the world would seem a 
trifle superfluous, to say the least. Yet 
Mr. Roosevelt, the President of these 
United States, has not hesitated to be- 
stow his counsel upon the concentrated 
wisdom of Virginia’s graduating class, 
other lesser men have spoken at innu- 
merable college centers throughout the 
country, and THE INDEPENDENT, which 
claims at least the authority of years and 
experience, feels the duty incumbent 
upon itself to add its mite of admonition. 

Those who have read many of these 
baccalaureate sermons and orations will 
have observed one note of warning that 
has run through practically all of them. 
President Butler, of Columbia, expressed 
this common advice very cogently to the 
graduates of his own university, and his 
words may be taken as a specimen of 
what has been heard in a thousand 
academic halls during the past month: 


“Let me lay stress for a moment or two upon 
the point of view from which your work in life 
is to be approached. There is, I feel sure, 
neither happiness nor usefulness to be found in 
cultivating indifference, cynicism or pessimism. 
There are those who feel that the educated 
youth of our land are apt to hold themselves 
aloof from popular interests and movements, 
and to view from one side, or from above, the 
active life of our democracy. This impression 
is not, I think, a just one; at all events, it is 
certainly less well founded now than ever be- 
fore; but such foundation as it has should be 
rudely taken from it by your efforts and by 
your careers. If education and training are to 
unfit men mentally for sympathetic participa- 
tion in the everyday life of the nation, then the 
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less of education and training that we have the 
better. In that case we are starving the soul 
to feed the mind.” 


Now no one would gainsay a single 
word of this advice; it is all good and 
sound. That a man should not be led 
by his college training and his educa- 
tion to withdraw from the great duties 
of life would, on the contrary, seem to 
be a commonplace which scarcely needs 
such emphasis and reiteration—especially 
in this country where, if anywhere in the 
world, Pericles’s praise of the Athenians 
holds true: “ For we alone reckon the 
man that does not take part in state af- 
fairs—not indolent, merely, but good 
for nothing.” The only pity is that the 
rest of that superb encomium of the 
Athenian people cannot be applied with 
equal propriety to us of America. The 
occasion is academic and we shall be 
pardoned the pedantry of quoting a little 
more from that memorable oration pro- 
nounced over the fallen of the Pelopon- 
nesian War; and, as we address those 
who are supposed to have laid aside col- 
lege restrictions, we shall be further par- 
doned if we quote the stately language 
of an ancient “pony” that did. good 
service in its day long since. Thus then 
spake Pericles: 

“In our manner of living we show an ele- 
gance tempered with frugality, and we culti- 
vate philosophy without enervating the mind. 
We display our wealth in the season of be- 
neficence and not in the vanity of discourse. A 
confession of poverty is disgrace to no man; no 
effort to avoid it is disgrace indeed. There is 
visibly in the same persons an attention to their 
own private concerns and those of the public; 
and in others engaged in the labors of life there 
is a competent skill in the affairs of govern- 
ment.” 

And again: 

“Our laws have further provided for the 
mind most frequent intermissions of care by 
the appointment of public recreations and sac- 
rifices throughout the year, elegantly performed 
with a peculiar pomp, the daily delight of which 
is a charm that puts melancholy to flight.” 


Where, one asks even sadly, is our 
philokaloumen met’ euteleias, our phi- 
losophoumen aneu malakias? our elegance 
tempered with frugality, our philosophy 
without enervation? Where are our 
public recreations corresponding in any 
way to that superb procession whose 
pomp we still behold with wonder and 














admiration in the broken frieze of the 
Parthenon? Where are intellectual de- 
lights answering to the dramatic cele- 
brations in the Theater of Dionysus? 
We ‘have learned to make life efficient ; 
can any one say we have kept the admoni- 
tion of the great Athenian to make life 
beautiful and interesting as well? Is 
there not something here to be remem- 
bered by our college graduates? Would 
it not be well sometimes to point out to 
those leaving our colleges that by reason 
of their education there is laid upon them 
more than upon other men a great and 
noble responsibility — the responsibility 
of adding to the beauty and refinement, 
to the intellectual adornment and the 
artistic decency, of American life? Who 
stops to point out to these young men 
that they can scarcely perform a greater 
service to the community than by read- 
ing good books and admiring true 
works of art and by conversing seri- 
ously about the high questions of 
philosophy? The beautiful and noble 
pleasures of life are not winning 
their way in this country; they are 
being jostled and trampled by the flood 
of attractions created for a debased and 
debasing taste. If our college graduates 
could be persuaded to remember for a 
few years the meaning of the arts they 
have studied, and could be brought to 
apply their academic training to the pur- 
suit of pleasure and relaxation, they 
might form a body of guiding and ele- 
vating influence in the community. We 
should have better books, better theaters 
a nobler and fuller enjoyment of the 
world, a finer sense of beauty and 
decorum, a broader and less monotonous- 
ly materialistic life. 


June Weddings 


In June nature covers the world with 
a green bridal veil and hangs a mar- 
riage wreath upon every bough. It is 
the old earth’s honeymoon, and the 
very air is laden with matrimonial pol- 
len. Love flirts a thousand flowers, and 
there is a sort of universal courtship 
in which everybody is involved from 
the bluebirds to the men and the 
maidens. 

The only difference is that practi- 
cally the bluebirds have the advantage. 
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They know exactly what they wish for 
in a mate, and they get it. For the blue- 
bird beau never sings to a redbird 
beauty, but he courts a modest little 
her of his own kind, who entertains 
the same nest-full idea of marital felic- 
ity that he does, whose desire for a 
stump-hole home coincides exactly with 
his own—even whose taste for new- 
ground grubs is the same. 

With the men and the maidens, how- 
ever, choice is not so easily made. This 
is accounted for by artificial conditions 
and by the deceitfulness of outward ap- 
pearances. We have an artistic con- 
ception of what we wish to be which 
often leads us to assume the role in 
manner and dress. Thus there are men 
concealed in dress coats who should 
wear honest bearskins to indicate their 
nature and disposition. Nor would this 
seriously diminish their matrimonial 
prospects, since so many women pre- 
fer the huge brutalities of the bear-men 
to the tame tenderness of another type. 
On the other hand, there are women 
who have such a command of spiritual 
effects in white lace and mull, that be- 
holding one of them we are inclined to 
whisper the benediction, “ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God!” when really she may be a sen- 
suous little pagan whimsically posing 
as a dressmaker’s saint. The fact is, no 
lover is the real man and no bride is the 
real woman, but both are more or less 
the admirable figments of their own ro- 
mantic imaginations. Thus it happens 
that many a tomtit man has married a 
canary lady and never discovered his 
mistake until they came, say, to the ° 
question of a home, when it developed 
that. he preferred a garden fence in the 
country, while she insisted upon a 
gilded cage on Fifth Avenue. 

But after all, these biological subtle- 
ties belong to the subconsciousness of 
the married life—beyond which we 
have long since progressed to an alti- 
tude of social and moral intelligence 
where we ignore these natural distinc- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, the husband is a prod- 
uct of civilization, a domestic formula 
that has been deducted from the roman- 
tic variations of the merely race man. 
And this is why marriage is a mystery 
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that ever remains a little beyond his 
wits’ end. He did not arrive at it vol- 
untarily, but it was a moral obliga- 
tion imposed upon him by conscience 
and society. He approves and upholds 
it, and no one is in greater haste to as- 
sume the vows of it, but from first to 
last the average man never gives 
enough of himself in marriage to be- 
come understandingly identified with 
the spirit of it. It is his private mys- 
tery, upon the rim of which he sits and 
wonders or sulks or smiles according 
to his nature. 

But the wife is not the product of 
outside forces. Love is her element 
and marriage her vocation. All the 
philosophy she has tends in that direc- 
tion. And no matter how ignorant she 
may be of other affairs, in her own do- 
minion she is a wit, a sage and a 
prophet. There is no diplomacy in 
the world that exceeds the finesse of a 
clever wife, no political economy more 
profound than the government of her 
household, no bonds more ethical than 
those which bind her to husband and 
children, and rio virtue more profound 
than that which relates her to society. 
The woman who passes through her 
married life with honor and becoming 
patience has.evolved one degree further 
than even the scientists who teach it. 
For she is wiser than the angels in 
heaven, and greater than they in love 
and tenderness. 

Therefore, let us go on marrying and 
giving in marriage. Let all the days 
in June be nuptial days, until not one 
man is left unblessed, nor one maiden 
unwed, nor even a widowed bluebird 


unmated. 
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City Playgrounds 


Rogsert TREAT PAINE said a few years 
ago: “ There are two ways of dealing 
with boys, the cowhide and the foot- 
ball.” There are jails and reformato- 
ries and court houses, with judges to 
disgrace the lads, or there are play- 
grounds, where useful overflow of 
energy can find vent. A St. Louis min- 
ister said that the greatest revelation 
to him, after coming from a country 
parish, was to find out the different 
needs of the lads packed away in city 
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tenements. He expressed it as his 
judgment that the very highest effort 
of religion was to give to those young 
people a Sunday adequate to their 
needs and adjusted to their apprehen- 
sion. He gathered groups of boys and 
went with them to the suburban parts 
of the city for Sunday games. Then 
having gained influence with them, he 
invited them to a conference on mat- 
ters of more intellectual and spiritual 
concern. An English writer gives it 
as his opinion that “ three-quarters of 
the rowdyism in the large cities is due 
to the stupidity of the authorities,” in 
not providing an outlet for the exuber- 
ant spirit of the boys, and the girls, too, 
of their respective cities. At a teach- 
ers’ convention recently one of the 
speakers said that the school must 
take its share of responsibility in this 
matter, because it was “ absorbing too 
much of the time of the young people 
in those matters which were strictly 
intellectual.” In his judgment a much 
larger proportion of school time should 
be devoted to sports; considering them 
as educational forces. The kinder- 
garten is all right in making play and 
work identical; but says this richly 
qualified teacher : “ We ought not to al- 
low the kindergarten idea to be dropped 
out of higher education. The outbreak 
of athletics which is swamping our 
higher institutions is the cry of the 
human nature in the boy for a chance 
to express itself. It ought to be taken 
into account all the way from the first 
hour of school life to the last.” A Chi- 
cago teacher, addressing a mothers’ 
club, said not long ago that the force 
which does not find an outlet in normal 
boisterous play will surely become di- 
verted into illegitimate channels. 
When the policeman and the landlord 
prevent ball playing there remains be- 
hind, in the mind of the constantly 
thwarted and the always repressed boy 
or girl, a spirit of rebellion which will 
later dominate his or her whole attitude 
toward society. 

This general truth that child spirit 
must not be repressed, and cannot be 
repressed from legitimate expressions 
without finding illegal or immoral ex- 
pression, is being recognized in more 
ways than one. The Juvenile Court, 
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which is finding place in all our larger 
cities, is based directly on this idea that 
the child is more sinned against than 
sinning, as a rule, who abuts himself 
against legal restriction. Instead of a 
line of shuffling prisoners, with irons 
on their wrists, a pleasant faced young 
man brings the arrested children into a 
cheerful room, seated with chairs, and 
where the judge sits like a father. The 
result is that the cases before the Grand 
Jury in Chicago have been reduced 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. in the 
very worst sections of the city. In one 
of these courts recently one of the edi- 
tors of THE INDEPENDENT listened to 
the judge while he drew the story of 
crimes and faults from the children, and 
with his arm about their shoulders 
gave them good advice. “ Remember,” 
said he, “ my dear boy, as long as you 
behave yourself you will have our 
friendship and help.” Then, with a 
hearty shake of the hand, he sent the 
youngsters away in charge of bene- 
factors of one sort or another—seldom 
into confinement. THE INDEPENDENT 
has already chronicled, with pleasure, 
the new drift of public sentiment in 
favor of school gardens and a relief 
from the pressure of book study. We 
believe that another movement of hard- 
ly less importance is that of establish- 
ing playgrounds very freely about our 
larger cities. 

In London the increase of open 


_ Spaces given up to the people, and espe- 


cially the young, is greatly increasing. 
Boston and New York (exclusive of 
Brooklyn) are also rapidly adding to 
the number of open spaces which can 
be used, and not merely looked at— 
where there is no sign of “ Keep off the 
Grass.” Mr. Tranoff, in charge of the 
Philadelphia playgrounds, says that, 
since the ideas coming from play large- 
ly govern a child’s life, in order to de- 
velop right character we have got to 
turn our attention to more thoroughly 
organized and systematized measures 
for the child’s playing and enjoyments. 
He wants playgrounds recognized as a 
central social focus—the very highest 
educational function of a city. “A 
model playground should be recognized 
as much as a kindergarten.” These 
playgrounds may be in connection with 


schools, but they should also be much 
more numerous than the schools. Chi- 
cago has been manning her school 
yards so that they will be able to re- 
ceive the street children without con- 
sideration of their school association. 
The playgrounds at Hull House and 
the Northwestern Settlement are dem- 
onstrating that the swing and the sand 
pile are powers for redeeming charac- 
ter. They are not recognized as sim- 
ply places to keep children out of mis- 
chief, but as positively educative. 
“ The hours that were once consumed 
in quarreling and disorderly conduct, 
which made the way to a police station 
easy, are now spent in sports that go to 
build up character.” Those who are 
best posted in this matter tell us that 
it is remarkable how many chances are 
taken for the expression of mutual good 
will. The children develop generosity 
instead of selfishness, while cigaret 
smoking and truancy from schools are 
recognized as positively beneath the 
playgrounds sentiment. In not a few 
cases the old people are coming out to 
do their reading and their knitting 
where they can observe the plays of 
the children. A policeman is quoted as 
saying that “A playground beats a 
Sunday school all hollow.” All this 
may abrade somewhat on our inherited 
notions that the only salvation of the 
child is to take him to church and com- 
pel him to listen to a sermon, or to a 
prayer meeting, where he shall be the 
subject of prayer. Without belittling 
the influence of direct religious efforts, 
we still think that there has been a very 
important oversight in our failure to 
comprehend the natural impulses of the 
child for play. Playing is nature’s ex- 
pression of certain wants and cravings. 
Wisdom would teach us to take advan- 
tage.of these natural impulses rather - 
than restrain them. 

We do not argue in favor of play 
only. Work and play must go hand in 
hand. Games lighten tasks and 
brighten spirit; they even make work 
welcome. All play would become like 
all work—dull, and finally a task. Man- 
ual training especially co-ordinates 
with play; and a good deal of playing 
is directly a training of the hands. The 
reason, Says a teacher, why Swedes and 
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Swiss are never found on our streets 
begging, and almost never in our 
courts, is because manual education is 
teaching them how, at an early age, 
to be self-supporting; it makes work 
honorable; it exalts the hand. Play 
may be made the very right arm of edu- 
cation. It brings muscles and brain 
into co-operation. It only needs to be 
recognized as legitimate, and not de- 
cried as a waste of time. Play bright- 
ens study, while hard and protracted 
work unfits the boy for the school- 
room. With all the rest that can be 
said in its favor, the movement is 
wholesome, because it teaches us to be- 
lieve in children and child nature; in 
children as God makes them, or nature 
places them in our hands. It does not 
hedge them about as evil, but develops 
them as good—good in every faculty 
and in every eine 


It is time that all per- 
sons who have reached 
the years of discretion 
should enter a protest against the cele- 
bration of Independence Day by un- 
limited and unqualified noise. We are 
not quite of the opinion of Carlyle that 
the dislike of noise is a measure of civi- 
lization—altho there is something to be 
said for that, too. Neither do we be- 
lieve in regulating the pleasures of 
youth too strictly by the tastes of age. 
All young. people apparently delight in 
pure unmitigated noise, and as youth, 
according to our friends the evolution- 
ists, is in a state of inherited savagery, 
its joy in squibs and crackers would 
seem to be a confirmation of Carlyle’s 
decree. However, youth also has its 
rights and privileges. Let there be 
noise on the Fourth of July—savage, 
nerve-rending, peace-destroying noise, 
not without the desired accompaniment 
of burnt clothes, lacerated fingers, de- 
oculated heads and lock-jaw—the last 
evil bringing the relief of silence at 
least. But we pray for a limitation in 
time. From sunrise to sunset is surely 
sufficient for the national relapse into 
barbarism. And, above all things, the 
discharge of crackers and guns for days 
before the Fourth should really be 
stopped. Every policeman who silences 
this premature celebration is deserving 
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of more praise than he who captures a 
burglar red-handed from his crime. 
For he who steals my purse, steals 
trash, but he who robs ine of repose, 
shatters my nerves and ruins my tem- 
per. Every parent who permits his chil- 
dren to destroy the peace of a neighbor- 
hood in this illegal manner is so far an 
enemy of the human race, deserving of 
the peine forte et dure, or of death by 
extreme silence in a dungeon. It is no 
laughing matter. We celebrate a day 
of Independence, not a week of Satur- 
nalian license. And when you come to 
think of it, there is not very much con- 
nection between noise and patriotism. 
Let all things be done decently and in 
order. 
as 


The present status of legis- 
lation regarding the night 
labor of children is ad- 
mirably summed up by Josephine C. 
Goldmark in a recent number of Chari- 
It appears that in 33 States and 
five Territories( including the District of 
Columbia) there is no specific prohibition 
of night work. In three other States the 
prohibition is only partial. Maryland 
makes no restrictions on night work ‘in 
twenty counties and in all canneries, New 
Jersey in all canneries, glass works and 
fruit preserving establishments, and 
Washington furnishes the lame and im- 
potent provision that women and girls 
shall not work longer than 10 hours in 
each 24. Only one State—Michigan— 
prohibits the employment of children 
under 16 between the hours of 6 p.m. and 
7 A.M., and only four States—Ohio, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota and Oregon—the em- 
ployment of children under 16 between 
7 P.M. and 6 A.M. New Jersey makes a 
partial prohibition during the hours 
named in the Michigan statute, and 
Arkansas, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Wisconsin, New York, Massachusetts 
and Indiana make other restrictions, 
three of these States permitting child 
labor until 10 p.m. The record as a whole 
cannot be characterized as aught else than 
disgraceful. In a number of States, even 
when work during specified times is pro- 
hibited, exceptions for one or more 
causes are granted, as when overtime 
work is permitted on account of the 
Christmas season, to make up the half 
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holidays, or for accidental stoppage of 
machinery and the like. “ Exceptions,” 
writes Miss Goldmark, “ go far to undo 
the benefits of the laws. They not only 
work unjust hardships, but are so 
framed as often to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the law. If excessive hours of 
labor are injurious to children, they are 
no less injurious because an accident 
forces the children to work overtime.” 
The writer believes that the most imme- 
diate need in the further protection of 
children is the securing of a uniform 
prohibition of night work for persons 
under 16, and urges action upon this line 
next winter. It is a view in which THE 
INDEPENDENT heartily concurs. 
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Bishop Turner, senior 
bishop of the African 
Methodist Church, 
writes a sharp letter to The Alilanta 
Journal on President Cleveland’s late 
speech. The aged bishop has al- 
ways lived in the South and been a 
great admirer of Cleveland. He takes 
up just one clause in Cleveland’s 
address, in which he accused the negro 
of “a grievous amount of ignorance, a 
sad amount of viciousness and a tre- 
mendous amount of laziness and thrift- 
lessness.” It is the “laziness” Bishop 
Turner talks about. He denies that the 
negro is in the aggregate lazy, as the 
words would be understood to mean. He 
says: 

“But how does Mr. Cleveland know, when 
the social or contact lines between white and 
black are as far apart as the poles? How could 
Mr. Cleveland represent the negro and point out 
either his perfections or imperfections, espe- 
cially in our section of the country, where to 
visit and mingle with the colored race to see 
for himself would certainly prove very unpleas- 
ant? The Southern white man does not know 
the negro, except along industrial lines. And 
I am sure ninety-nine out of every hundred will 
not say that the negro in the aggregate is lazy. 
I grant we have laziness in our ranks. We have 
members of our race who had rather steal for 
a living than work, when employment is at their 
very hands. We have every vice in this coun- 
try among our race that flesh is heir to. But 
when he would aggregate the colored race and 
brand them with being ‘tremendously lazy,’ I 
fear he is using the verbiage of politicians, 
whose business it is to misrepresent, to carry 
their points. 

“T have been in nearly every country on the 
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face of the globe, where white people live and 
hold control, and I have never seen more in- 
dolence among my race than I have seen among 
them, and not one-fifth of the paupers and beg- 
gars. Surely Mr. Cleveland has never traveled 
over Europe. The Southern white man 
says the negro is the best laborer that they can 
get on earth, and, therefore, the great mass are 
opposed to my scheme of African emigration. 
I have been told a thousand times that they 
cannot spare him, that it would ruin this sec- 
tion. And if he was as lazy as our ex-Executive 
would imply, such language would not almost 
be a household word. The white peo- 
ple that we live among do not know us, and 
how can Mr. Cleveland, whose position forbids 
communion with the negro, except the few who 
may black his boots or feed and water his 
domestic animals? The two races are 
absolute strangers to each other in this country, 
except as the negro is employed as the laborer, 
and the white man serves as paymaster. 

The only difference is that the negro gleans 
much from reading the newspapers of the white 
man, and the white man does not read any of 
the six hundred papers published by the negro 
in this country.” 


John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism, was born 
June 28th, 1703, and on 
Sunday a large portion of the Christian 
world will be celebrating the second cen- 
tenary of his birth. Wesley came at a 
time of peculiar aridness and irreligion 
in England. Against the formalism and 
the skepticism of the eighteenth century 
he protested vigorously, and the unre- 
strained emotionalism of his followers, 
their dropping to the ground, their 
agonies and shoutings and convulsions, 
were no doubt a beneficial counterbal- 
ance to the prevailing spirit of the age 
—just as the faith of George Fox, with 
its silence and its “ recollection,” was a 
desirable protest against the extreme vio- 
lence of the preceding century. Of the 
absolute value of Wesley’s peculiar form 
of emotionalism in religion much may 
be said for and against. It was, of 
course, not a new thing. It may 
be found in many Oriental lands and 
among many unchristian peoples. It 
tends to disappear always as men grow 
more sophisticated. That, of course, is 
not necessarily to condemn it. Without 
a certain vein of emotionalism religion 
inclines toward a mere parade of the 
imagination or a kindly teaching of 
ethics, Here, as in everything else, the 
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proper aim is the golden mean between 
the extremes of the too-much and the 
too-little. Certainly Methodism has 
shown no little practical wisdom in adapt- 
ing its degree of emotional appeal to 
the various gradés of intelligence with 
which it has come in contact. It has also 
shown great power of organization—a 
power which seems, strangely enough, to 
accompany naturally this peculiar kind 
of faith, Not many months ago The 
Revell Company published “ The Heart 
of John Wesley’s Journal,” a judicious 
abridgement of his voluminous note 
books, and we commend that work to 
those of our readers who desire a more 
intimate knowledge of the great preacher 
and reformer. 
Sd 

Not for many a year 
have British politics 
been so interesting to 
the outsider as they now are. All the 
elements of attraction are present. A 
question which is of vital importance to 
the Empire and which awakens animosi- 
ties almost century-old is under dis- 
cussion; the ambition of a great and 
belligerent personality is at stake, and 
the situation shifts with a swiftness that 
holds attention ever on the alert. Just a 
week ago there was every indication that 
Mr. Chamberlain had overreached him- 
self and fallen on the other side. Mr. 
Balfour supported him, but in a lukewarm 
manner, as if he would gladly get Mr. 
Chamberlain and his imperial policy both 
out of sight. The Conservatives showed 
signs of restiveness, threatened indeed 
to leave the too ambitious Colonial Sec- 
retary quite in the lurch. One can im- 
agine that gentleman’s genial enemies 
rubbing their hands and whispering in 
each other’s ears: “ At last that upstart 
member from Birmingham isdown where 
he belongs.” Now, for the moment at 
least, all is changed. The Premier has 
come out boldly on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
side, and by his enthusiastic support after 
his season of anxious vacillation prac- 
tically proclaims himself a follower and 
not a leader of his own subordinate in the 
Cabinet. The Conservatives have re- 
ceived a speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
with ringing cheers in place of their for- 
mer uncertainty. What the outcome will 
be no man knows, and the progress of 
events has already made prophecy dan- 
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gerous. One hint we get of a possible 
far reaching revolution, which may or 
may not come to pass. Hitherto the of- 
fice of Premiership has been connected 
with the money power, and the holder of 
that place has commonly been the First 
Lord of the Treasury. With the growth 
of the Empire and the increasing im- 
portance of the relations between Great 
Britain and the Colonies, the center of 
gravity has changed. It is not only be- 
cause Mr. Chamberlain is a stronger and 
more self-assertive man than Mr. Bal- 
four that he has made himself master in 
the Cabinet. It is also in large part be- 
cause the questions he has been called 
upon to deal with—the affairs of South 
Africa and now the binding together of 
the huge unwieldy Empire—have be- 
come the dominant interest in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. It is not beyond possi- 
bility that we may see a Colonial 
Secretary made actual Premier. 
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In his study of Reconstruction, Presi- 
dent Dabney, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, asks people to send him informa- 
tion on the seamy side of that period, such 
as the white cap raids and the treatment 
of Northern teachers. For Reconstruc- 
tion up to date he might consider the 
program of the Vanderbilt University 
Glee Club for a few weeks ago. We 
quote from the Nashville American: 


“ President Teddy will come in on the Black 
Maria special. Leaning on his arms will be 
two ‘colored ladies.’ The Presidential party 
will be seated in the extreme right hand cor- 
ner (good ventilation), where the post office 
will be established, with ‘Rough House’ Sal 
as postmistress. The postmistress will be in- 
ducted into office by several salutes from Major 
Cox and others. On the first intimation that 
‘Rough House’ Sal is non persona gratis the 
post office will be moved to ‘ Black Bottom.’” 


Js 


While showing a great and increasing 
discontent with the Imperial policy of 
Emperor William iI, the recent gains of 
the Social-Democratic party in the Ger- 
man Reichstag do not necessarily mean 
any real shifting of the center of power 
in the legislative body. It is, however, 
too early to speak with assurance in re- 
gard to the significance of these elections. 
This can be done only after the reballot- 


ing. 











Insurance Exhibits at the St. 
Louis Purchase Exposition 


Unper the head of Provident Insti- 
tutions, somewhat elaborate preparations 
are being made for the display of various 
forms of insurance at the Universal Ex- 
position to be given in St. Louis in 1904. 
These displays will be arranged in classes 
or groups, the principal showing having 
to do with life insurance. It is proposed 
to include in the exhibit in this depart- 
ment all forms of organization for life 
insurance, including government sys- 
tems of compulsory insurance, State sys- 
tems of inspection, or in aid of life in- 
surance organizations, life insurance 
companies, co-operative life insurance 
associations,, employers’ or employees’ 
insurance funds, fraternal societies, and 
all other classes of public or private in- 
stitutions paying death benefits. 

These exhibits, it is intended, will take 
the form of reports, periodicals, and 
other publications; sample policies or 
certificates; rate schedules, volumes or 
pamphlets, showing the plans of insur- 
ance, history of organization and results ; 
charts, diagrams and tables showing the 
growth of operations, number of policy 
holders or members, actuarial state- 
ments, and any other information 
that may be of interest in this con- 
nection. Monographs by Government 
insurance officials or others, con- 
taining copies of insurance laws and 
showing the systems of Government 
supervision or inspection, insurance sta- 
tistics, subsidies and the like will also 
be included. 

Accident Insurance will have a sep- 
arate but similar department, under 
which will be grouped exhibits from all 
forms of accident insurance organiza- 
tions, and other material relating to 
accident insurance. 

Sickness Insurance will be similarly 
represented. In this class there will be 
exhibits of sick funds and other organi- 
zations paying benefits to their members 
in case of sickness. 

Old Age and Invalidity Insurance will 
also appear as another class. Exhibits 
in this connection will include showings 
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in relation to superannuation and invalid- 
ity insurance, public or private pension 
funds, annuity funds, etc. 

Still another class will include Fire, 
Marine and other insurance. In this 
department will be shown matter relat- 
ing to fire, marine and plate glass in- 
surance and bonding companies. Re- 


‘ports, sample policies, rate schedules, 


statistical tables, charts, pamphlets and 
other literature explaining the systems of 
operation, their results and a mass of 
other information bearing on insurance 
as a theme, will make a very comprehen- 
sive exhibit in the department of social 
economy to which they belong. 

The exhibit of insurance matter will 
be in charge of Carroll D. Wright, who 
is bending his energies toward making 
the display the most comprehensive and 
complete that has ever been gathered 
together. 

a 

Many of the occupants of the poor- 
houses are widows and orphans of un- 
insured men. A little economy and a 
life insurance policy and these men need 
not have left all they had to charity. 


....The suggestion recently made in 
regard to insuring against noise is in- 
teresting, and there are many persons 
who would gladly take out policies if 
that would do away with noises that 
offend, but aside from being fantastic 
the suggestion is rather barren. 


....It is authoritatively stated that 
both King Alexander and Queen Draga 
of Servia, who met violent deaths at the 
hands of revolutionary assassins on 
June 11th, were without life insurance. 
European dispatches are to the effect that 
they had tried for some years to obtain 
policies in American companies without 
success. The risks were declined because 
of their extra-hazardous nature, and it 
would now seem that this caution was 
well founded. The managers of Ameri- 
can life insurance companies know some- 
thing of what is going on in the world, 
and it is only fair to assume that in de- 
clining these risks they took into account 
the matter of dynastic intrigues and the 
unpopularity of the slain rulers. 







































































































Tue Bowling Green Trust Com- 
pany, of which Edwin Gould is Presi- 
dent and William H. Taylor First Vice- 
president, has declared a dividend of 
three per cent., payable June 15th. The 
earnings of the company for the past 
three years have been used in restoring 
the surplus to its full-amount, $2,500,000. 


...- Alfred J. McGrath and Augustus. 


C. Corby have been appointed new As- 
sistant Cashiers of the National Shoe 
and Leather Bank, of which W. L. 
Moyer is President. Mr. Moyer is also 
President of the International Banking 
Corporation and of the International 
Bank, a recently formed State institu- 
tion. 


....The Union Exchange Bank, the 
new uptown bank, has a capital and 
surplus of $1,125,000. The Board of 
Directors include James W. Alexander, 
James H. Hyde and William H. Mc- 
Intyre, all of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; Robert H. McCurdy, of 
the Mutual Life; Thomas F. Ryan, 
Vice-President of the Morton Trust 
Company; Valentine P. Snyder, Presi- 
dent of the Western National Bank, 
and other gentlemen equally well 
known. The officers of the Bank are 
Henry S. Herrman, President ; William 
M. McIntyre, Vice-President, and John 
I. Cole, Cashier. 


....The new Comptroller of the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank is 
John J. Pulleyn. Mr. Pulleyn, from 
1883 to 1895, was Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Manhattan Safe Deposit & 
Storage Company, and then became 
connected with the Treasurer’s Depart- 
ment of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. The other officers of the 
Savings Bank are: James McMahon, 
President; James G. Johnson, First 
Vice-President; Vincent P. Travers, 
Second Vice-President, and Louis V. 
O’Donohue, Secretary. The Assistant 
Comptroller is Marcus J. McLoughlin. 
The assets of the bank are about $76,- 
000,000, and while the net surplus as 
published is $6,500,000, the actual sur- 
plus is over $10.000,000. 


..-.lThe Metropolitan Trust Com- 
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pany, whose total assets are over $31,- 
000,000, and whose surplus and undi- 
vided profits are over $5,000,000, has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 8 
per cent., payable June 26th. The offi- 
cers of the company are: General Bray- 
ton Ives, President; Anton A. Raven, 
Vice-President ; Beverly Chew, Second 
Vice-President; Benjamin Strong, Jr., 
Secretary,and Charles Baker, Jr., Treas- 
urer. The merger of the Atlantic Trust 
Company with the Metropolitan Trust 
Company now makes the Metropolitan 
one of the strongest Trust Companies 
in New York. The following gentle- 
men, formerly Directors of the Atlantic 
Trust Company, are now Directors of 
the Metropolitan: William Carpender, 
D. Crawford Clark, Charles R. Hen- 
derson, William H. Hollister, Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, Robert H. McCurdy, 
John L. Riker, William Schall, Jr., John 
W. Simpson and F. S. Smithers. The 
new Directors of the Metropolitan are: 
Henry W. DeForest, E: D. Morgan, 
Charles M. Pratt and E. R. Thomas. 
The others Directors include William 
Lanman Bull, Morris K. Jesup, Brad- 
ley Martin, D. O. Mills, Norman B. 
Ream, J. Edward Simmons and John 
T. Terry. 


...-Dividends announced: 


Colonial Trust Co., 5 per cent., payable July 1st. 

National Licorice Co., 1% per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able June 30th. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. (preferred), 2% 
per cent., payable July 10th. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co. (assenting and 
pegewarns stock), 1% per cent., payable July 


United Fruit Co., quarterly, 11 er cent., pay- 
able July 15th. . % 2% F ihe 

Garvin Mach. Co. (preferred), 3% per cent., pay- 
able —_ 1st. 

Am. Teleph. & Tel. Co., $1.50 per share and extra 
75 cents per share, payable July 15th. 

N. Y. Airbrake Co., 2 a cent., payable July 15th. 

N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. R., 1% per cent., payable 


bowie Green Trust Co., 3 per cent., payable July 
Trust Co. of America, quarterly, 2 per cent., pay- 


able July 1st. 
NATIONAL BANKS. 


Per cent Per cent. 
Bank of N. Y..... 5 Importers’ and 
SE: 44% hesaae 4 rr 10 
i See 4 GREED wierd x eats 
fo eee 4 National Park..... 8 
STATE BANKS. 
Bank of America. .10 ne, SEics 002 0x0 6 
SAVINGS BANKS. 
0” a RR Se 3 Metropolitan ..... 3 
Emigrant Indust... 3 North River....... 3 
OED 00 woecics 3 Union Dime....... 3 
East River........ 
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~“DOMINICK & DOMINICK, 
BANKERS, 100 Broadway, N. Y. 
RECOMMEND THE 


6 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


— Of the— 


SEACOAST CANNING COMPANY. 


Largest Individual Packers of Sardines in the United States. 
Total Output in America is Over 100,000,000 Cans. 
‘ Plants er in Eastport, Me. 
Total Issue, - $1,000,000 Pfd. 
ALREADY SOLD, » - 2 - $750,000. 
Cash Capital, - ,000. 
ASSETS {Yaination of Plant, 000. 
This stock Lay 4 or also “te vig asects, p one there ee 
8 
MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. wird SINKIN 


PAs: providing for purchase up ry mp and interest annual 

a 

Some of the OFFICERS and DIRECTORS. 
Prest., FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, Grocer, N, Y. 

Vice- Prest., F. P. MoCOLL,—Prest. American Key Can Co., 


Treas., T. seam ARSH,—Prest. Wholesale Grocers’ Ass'n, 


P.A VALENTINE, —Treas. Armour & Co., Geicaso. 
W.F. BU ed: .—Libby, McNeil & yt I, One 
NICHOLS,—Austin, Nichols > ie 
Burnham & Morr, Canned 


fe 





JAMES 
GEORGE A. BURNHAM, B 
Goods, Portland, Me. 
ean PRESIDENT of the COMPANY, MR. FRANCIS H. LEG- 
ETT, writes us that the net earnin will average about t $250, 
000. or 25 PER CENT. on the Preferred eyed = Ange eis 
giving his Ax} attention to the affairs of the Co 
PRICE 97% AND ACCRUED DIVIDEND. 
Special circular on application. 
For sale in lots to suit. 


Transfers, Registrar, 
Ween Test Co., Nat’L SHOE AND LEATHER BANK, 
230 B’way, N.Y. 271 B’way, N. Y. 


93F33FFIFF33333933333333335 ’ 


{COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a % 
comb or a curler. Clip ur Y 
os hair. Clip the back of \ 

usband’s neck. Husband \ 
clip his beard. Save YW 
their costina monthand Y 
they’re good for her er 





















k Hardware vy 
ont; “Eas re Deal 3 
or send for jRunnip &. Y} 
cular ind Prices. 


LIPPER CO., Worcester, Mass. 









f 
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Bedford Springs Hotel 


BEDFORD, PENNA. 


‘‘Carlsbad of America’”’ 





A Health and Pleasure Resort of the High- 
est Type. 

Valuable Mineral Springs and Baths under 
Professional Supervision. 

Extensive Improvements made during the 
Past Year. Kooms En Suite with Bath. 

Finest Nine-Hole Golf Course in the State. 

Our Illustrated Booklet Tells the Story— 
You Should Read It. 








H. E. BEMIS, Manager 
Also Manager of 
HOTELS COLONIAL and ROYAL VICTORIA . 
Nassau, Wl. P., Bahamas 








DEAL BEACH, N. J. 
Hathaway Inn 


AND COTTAGES 





Now Open 
te ARR 
Perfect Sanitary Appointments. 
Casino with Cafe and Grill. 
Finest Golf Links on Coast, 36 holes. 


FINEST RESORT 


WM. H. WARBURTON, - 








WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
COLEBROOK, 


Monadnock House, “"s. 1. 


TS sat Oe htful and restful locality in New 
Fie et ge: Bape a viling.  Bplenasd 
or and cy 
fishing and hunting. Pure spring water. House built 
in "95, accommodates 100 guests, 


Sanitary plumbing and all modern improvements. 


Fine table. Long distant telephone. Three mails 
daily. 12 hours from New York via N. Y., N. H. 
& H. or Conn. River Line; through Pullman cars. 
Rates, $2 to $3 daily; $7 to $14 weekly. Send for 
circulars. Mention Independent. 


T. G. ROWAN & CO., Proprietors. 
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To Yellowstone National Park 


President Roosevelt, in laying the 
corner stone of the new entrance 
to Yellowstone Park recently, said: 








“ At present it is rather singular that a greater 
number of people come from Europe than from 
our own Eastern States to visit Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 

“Yellowstone Park is something absolutely 
unique in this world, as far as I know. Nowhere 
else in any civilized country is there to be found 
such a tract of veritable wonderland, made acces- 
sible to all visitors. Not only the scenery of the 
wilderness, but the wild creatures of the Park are 
scrupulously preserved, the only change being 
that these same wild creatures have. been so care- 
fully protected as to show astounding tameness.” 





ee ——— J 


OLD FAITHFUL GEYSER, YELLOWSTONE PARK 





Yellowstone Park is quickly and comfortably 
reached via the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. The trip via The Pioneer 
Limited and St. Paul, or via The New Overland 
Limited and Omaha, will be found altogether sat- 
isfactory. Choice of routes allows the trip to be 
made one way, returning the other. 

The season of 1903 will probably be the great- 
est in the history of the Park. It is advisable 
therefore to reserve berths in advance. 

In planning the Yellowstone Park trip, keep 
well in mind the choice of routes and the excel- 
lence of service offered by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Railway. 

Complete information about rates, routes and train 
service mailed on request. 
F. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, es EEE 
Chicago. FALLS anp GRAND CANON or THE YELLOWSTONE 


Chicago, Milwaukee @ St. Paul Railway 
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HOUSE FURNISHING | BRAIN BUILDING. 


The largest and choicest collection of og ys 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 
nishing the home, It includes a full line al 


Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 


-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room A; 


Goods carefully packed and delivered free.at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4!st ST., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Before Starting for the Country Have 


K YO 
i Am 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
nections. Telephone, 2966 38th St. 

Branch offices throughout New ‘York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 








NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & H. R. BR. and connections. 


From Grand Central Station. 

Leave By way of Due. 
$8:00 A.M., fiosttosd and namie, 2:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M., eld and Worcester, 3:30 P.M, 
10:00 A.M., titer on ondon and Providence, P.M. 
+10:02 A.M, London and Providence, 4:30 P.M. 
12:00 + eaene eld and Worcester,” 5:40 P.M. 
1:00 P.M., ndon and Providence, 6:00 P.M. 
1:02 P.M., x ew London and Providence, 7:00 P.M. 
P.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 8:00 P.M. 
M., *New London and Providence, P.M. 
4:00 a *Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 P.M, 
a *New London and Providence, 11:00 P.M. 
t11:00 P.M Springfield and Worcester, 6:15 A.M. 
s ns *New London and Providence, 6:27 A.M. 
$12:02 A.M., *New London and Providence, 6:57 A.M. 

pee, including ee 4 tStops at 125th St. 

tt¥ive Hour Limited, all = or cars, fore, Hew York and Bos- 


cont A Including parlor car sea 
rough parlor and emien 4 cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C. T. HEMPSTEAD Gen. Pass. Agent. 





How to Feed Nervous Cases. 





Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity and should be 
treated through feeding the brain ead nerves upon 
scientifically selected food that restores the lost deli- 
cate gray matter. Proof of the power of the brain 
food Grape-Nuts is remarkably strong. 

“ About eight years ago, when working very hard 
as a court stenographer, I collapsed physically and 
then nervously and was taken. to the State Hospital 
for the Insane at Lincoln, Neb., a raving maniac. 

“They had to keep me in a strait-jacket and I was 
kept in the worst ward for three months. I was 
finally dismissed in the following May, but did no 
brain work for years until last fall, when I was per- 
suaded to take the testimony in two cases. One of 
these was a murder case, and the strain upon my 
nervous system was so great that I would have broken 


down again except for the strength I had built up by 
the use of Grape-Nuts. When I began to feel the pres- 
sure of the werk on my brain and nerves I sim uy 
increased the amount of Grape-Nuts and used 
food more regularly. 

“T now feel like my old self in and am healthy 
and happy. I am sure that if I had known of Grape- 
Nuts when I had m | trouble Pra oe ears I would 
never have collap and this spot in my life 
would never have happened. bone! Nuts’ power as a 
brain food is simply wonderful, = I do not believe 
any stomach is so weak that it cannot d this 
wonderful food. _I feel a delicacy about having my 
name appear in public, but if you think it would help 
any poor sufferer you can use it.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There are desserts and desserts. ‘The delicious, 
health giving kind are told about in the little recipe 
book found fi n each package of Grape-Nuts. 


35 HOTS. UP-TO-DATE. 9 


E. Willard Jones announces the opening 
of his Summer Straw Hats and light- 
weight French Soft Hats. Large line 
to select from, in exclusive styles, up- 
to-date, at most attractive prices. 


E. WILLARD JONES 


Late BIRD & CO. 
49 Nassau St. 


Poot Eetrotype Engraving Go 


DESIGNERS and # 

# #* ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANL ER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 

Telephone, 1704 John. 














Virginia 
Mountain Resorts 


Virginia Hot Springs, Greenbrier White Sulphur 
S rings, Warm S s, Healing Springs, Rockbridge 


rings and Alleghany Hotel, Sweet Springs, 


west é alybeate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur 


Oistientilin uit tain Springs and cther well known resorts. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Most healthful region in which 
te spend the heated term .. . 


Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folders ma 
be obtained at C. & O. offices, 362 and 1354 
principal agencies of connecting lines, or by addressing 


way, New York, an 


H. W. FULLER, G. P. A., Washington, D.C. 
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31_ YEARS gy ereres 








Harrison & Smith, 


Members New York Stock Exchange, 
71 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 
Orders Executed for Cash or on Margin 


Correspondence Solicited. 














1876— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 


on’t Buy Mining Stocks 
bes you see our complete 
cial Price List, 
sen free on application. 
Save You Bovey. 
Yaqui, Treadwell, Cal. King 
and a thousand others. 
CATLIN & POWELL, 
No. 94—35 Wall St., New York. 


28th YEAR. 




















Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John ory, Bidg., Bosto’ Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871 ‘\owa Falls, Lowa. 








Chartered 1819. 
THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 
In the City of NEW YOKK, No. 280 Fourth Avenue. 
Assets $73,877,921.60 Surplus at Market,Valuc $6,591,591.79 
OFFICERS. 





WM. W. SMITH ; -President. 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS 

CHAS. 8. WN 

ROBERT 8. HOLT... -jiantigigs? geabbnusee ...Secretary. 
JOHN E. PARSONS W. IRVING CLARK, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, Ww J. RIKER, 
ROBERT 8. HOLT. CHARLES 8. BRO 


LEWIS B. GAWTRY, . KENEDY TO. 
WALTER TRIMBLE, CHARLES T. OD. egy, 
M A. HOE, J. EDWARD SIMMON 
WILLIAM L. AND $3 A, PEABODY, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, THOMAS DIMOND 
JOHN M. DODD, Jr ADRIAN ISELIN N; LIN, Jr., 


8. N, ROBERT BACO 
HENRY W. DE FOREST, WILLIAM G. WHITE, 
WILLIAM W. SMITH. 
JAMES KNOWLES....... OEE EE ER SE a,” Controller. 
DROME Bos WIPE « cnc bdn ven oc0dscctasednees Accountant. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


JERSEY CITY, June 11, 1903. 


RESOURCES. 
Treen C8 GIMGOUEEE... 22. «0 cecavecsessccnceves 
Due from banks and bankers.. 








$8,761,111. 
LIABILITIES. mates “ 
ntl ec diihda in: 5x de badtebtcten Acts . canes ,000.00 
Surplus and undivided profits .... .......... 1,039,834.32 
Dividends umpaid ........ccccccccccsses soccecces 108.00 
Cwreulation. gous ebUSetsdcocoeseseoece sé6nbebbatcdun 321,300.00 
Deposits........ spédaacieeesse kectcsencantponvabes 6,999,869.5 4 
$8,761,111.86 


OFFICERS. 


E. F. C. YOUNG, Pres. GEO. T. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. CONKLIN, Cashier. J. W. OMBERSON, Asst. Cashier. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of Mew York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





ee te so tne a 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 


$2,000,000 
$11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 


to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 


CHARLES S. SMITH, 
ALEXANDER EF. ORR. 


M, D, SLOANE, 





TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


Wm. ROCKEFELLER, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, JR, 





D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Chairman of the Board. 
GUSTAV H. Scr’wab, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
G¥ORGE F. VIETOR, 
Joux STILLMAN, 


OHN S, KENNEDY, 

». O. MILLS, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
MARSHALL FIELD, 
OHN CLAFLIN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 
OHN J, PHELPS, 
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OUR. PUBLICATIONS ON 


Marconi Wireless 


WE KNOW—That the American newspaper reader 


is an intelligent, reasoning, reasonable human being, 


WE BELIEVE—That 


he is willing to acquire 


knowledge, even through the medium of an adver- 
tisement, if facts are plainly, honestly, fairly and 


fully stated. 


WE HOPE—To have the opportunity to instruct the 
readers of this paper in the matter of Commercial 
Wireless Telegraphy as an inviting and profitable 
field for investment. To that end we have published: 


1.—‘MARCONI WIRELESS.” —+6 pages, 32 half-tone cuts. Handsomely printed and bound 


An ornament to the library table. 


2.—‘ THE WEEKLY MARCONIGRAM.” A periodical presenting a day-by-day history of 
the progress and development of the Marconi System. 


3.—A LITTLE BROCHURE, containing much historical and statistical matter of interest to 


a possible investor. 
¢.—A VARIETY of minor documents. 


WE WILL SEND FREE OF 
CHARGE :—Any one or all of these pub- 
lications, for the asking, provided you men- 
tion the name of this paper. Don’t write for 
them unless you are truly interested. 

We are offering the public an opportunity 
to take advantage of the great possibilities of 
Wireless telegraphy as a means of profitable 
investment. An investigation on your part 
will demonstrate that more money is to be 
made in a few years out of Marconi securities 
than is possible by any other medium, 





WE DON’T WANT YOUR MONEY 
unless you are convinced that by investing it 
in the securities we offer you you are benefit- 
ing ; vurself and your family. In order to fully 
inform you of the present status of the Marconi 
System we have compiled the above publica- 
tions, and are publishing ‘‘ The Weekly Mar- 
conigram,’’ in which each stage of develop- 
ment is recorded. Our Correspondence 
Bureau will answer any and all questions and 
furnish all desired information in reference to 
the Marconi system and the Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. of America. 





Address Correspondence Bureau, 


MUNROE & MUNROE. 


Broad Exchange Building, New York, 
Gaff Building, Chicago. 
Canada Life Building, Montreal, 
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DIVIDENDS 
NATIONAL BANKS 


259TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


ESTABLISHED 1784. 


The Bank of New York. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 
New York, June 16th, 1903. 
The Board of Directors have this day’ declared a dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 
July ist, . The transfer books will remain closed 
from June 19th, 1903, until 7 ist, 1903. 
AS. OLNEY, Cashier. 











THE GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
GITY OF NEW YORK. 

New York, June 19th, 1903. 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Directors has a monk declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PE free from tax, 
payable on and after 3, 1st, F008. The transfer books 
will be closed from 12 sonnturday, June 20th, 1908, to 


the morning of July 2d 
©. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 





THE GHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. has this 
day been declared by the Board of Directors of this bank, 
out of the earnings of the past three months, payable on 
and after July ist, 1908, until which date transfer books 


will be closed. 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, June 19th, 19038. 





EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, June 20, 1908. 
A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has "been declared payable 
onand after Mts al July 1, 1908. Transfer books will remain 


closed until that date 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


New York, June 19th, 1903. 
A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of 
the last six months has to-day been declared by this bank, 
payable on the ist day of July next. The transfer books 
will remain closed till that date. 
H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
June 16th, 1903. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%), payento July ist, 1903, 
to the stockholders of record on June 19th, 1903. Transfer 
books will close at 12 M. June 19th and reopen at 10 A. M. 


on July ist, 1903. 
BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
June 19th, 1903. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of EIGHT PER CENT., free of tax, on 
the capital stock of this bank out of the earnings of the 
past six months, payable July ist, 1903, to stockholders 
ef record of June 224. 
gnae@e beoks will be closed from that date to July 


1st, 
GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
STATE BANKS 








THE BANK OF AMERIGA. 
New York, June 19th, 1903. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi- 
annual aividend of TEN (10) PER CENT., free of tax, 
ee July ist, 1903, to stockholders of record of this 


"The transfer books will remain closed until July 2d, 1903. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


WEST SIDE BANK. 
New York, June 18th, 1903. 
The Board of directors has this day declared a _ semi- 
annual dividend of SIX (6) PER CENT., free of tax, 
yable July ist, 1908. to stockholders of ‘record of this 
date. The transfer books will remain closed until July 2d, 





WALTER WESTERVELT, Cashier, 








SAVINGS BANKS 
GITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK. 





DIVIDEND. 
e Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate of 
THEE AND ONE-HALF (34) PER CENT. Ud f 
LP yr to —— on and after July 20th on sums 
and up to $3,000 which have remained on Gepost for 

the three or six months ending guns = 1908, in accord- 


ance with the by-laws and rules of the bank. Money de- 
\ or before July 10th will draw interest “1 from 


HENRY HASLER, President. 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary 
EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 


310th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

NEw ye S- June yt 

A DIVIDEND at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
onset. per annum has been declared ay £ a months ending June 


upon all accounts entitled thereto, from $5 to yable after 
uly <n TS made on or before uly Patt Siw interest 


fro 
CHARLES FRAZEE President. 
CHARLES A. WHIT , Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 
51 Chambers St., New York. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 22, 1908. 
DIVIDEND—The Trustees of this Bank have 
ordered that interest be paid to De tors entitied 
thereto for the six and three mont: onding. June 
80, 1908, at the rate of THREE AND O HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all deposits from $5.00 
to the limit of $3,000. 
nterest will be credited under date of hogy " 
1908, and will be payable on and after Monday, July 


’ 











DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BEFORE 
JULY 10, 1903, WILL DRAW INTEREST 
FROM JULY 1. 


JAMES McMAHON, President. 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 





METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 


1 and 3 THIRD AVE. opp. C Sper Institute). 
CHARTERE 


100th DIVIDEND. 


w York, June 9th, 1903. 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF” YEAR ENDING JUNE 
80TH, 1903, at the rate of 


Three and One-Half Per Gent. Per Annum 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto -- the 
by- yt 4 the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTER- 
EST P. BLE JULY 15TH, 

MONEY ADEPOSITED on or before July 10th will draw 


from July ist. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 


266 West 34th Street (Near Eighth Avenue). 


75th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be 
credited depositors on June 30th, 1903, at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on 
sums of $5 to $3,000. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July Ist. 

SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasure 
FREDERICK N. CHESHIRE, Gecretary. 
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and after J menos the rate of z 
ORE Ears lr Gee Sie san eee 
le 0 ie. 1 
or before the loeh of J July will draw e ist. EF 


jank 

open to 8 P. M., and Monday from 6 to 
8 P.M holidays excepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturday. 

A. TURNER, dent. WM. G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


Broadway, 32d St. & Sixth Avenue. 
Greeley Square, New York. 


INTEREST THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 


From $5 to $3,000. Credited July 
1st, payable July 16th, or any time 
later. 





CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


TRUST COMPAINES 


eres GREEN TRUST GOMPANY. 


me rang New York, June 17th, 1903. 
The Board of Directors have this d declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock, payable July 15th, 1903, to the stockholders of 
join 2. a8 the closing of the transfer books at 8 P. M. on 

y 

aw transfer books will be closed from July 24, 1903, at 

5 BP. M., until July 16th, 1908, at 10 A. ° 

WILLIAM M. LAWS, Secretary. 











GOLONIAL TRUST COMPANY. 
New York, June 9, 1908. 
The Board of Trustees have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FIVE PER CENT. on the capital stock, payable July 1, 
1908, to stockholders of record on June 20, 1908. The transfer books 
will be closed from June 20 to July 2, 1908. 


EDMUND L. JUDSON, Secretary. 


THE TRUST GOMPANY OF AMERICA. 


DIVIDEND NO. 
9 Broadway, New a Stine 16, 
The Board off Directors of the Trust Com 





America have 


this day declared a quarterly dividend of 8 & ) PER CENT. 
upon the ok willbe 8 “| #4 the Compa le July 1 

ransfer boo osed at 8P. M- Friday, June 19, 4908, ‘and 
re-open 10 A. M uly > 1908. 


RAYMOND J. CHATRY, Sec’y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE 8 TELEGRAPH CGO, 
Boston, June 15, 1903. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an Extra Dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share will be paid on Wednesday, July 15, 1908, to 
stockholders of record at the close-of business on Tuesday, 
June 30, 1908. 
The transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 15, 
1908, both days included. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 











NEW YORK, June 10th, 1908. 
DIVI IDEND No. 139. 
e Board Directors have Coderet p.gpetets & dividend 
of 0 ONE AND. ‘ONE QUARTER P 


upon 

tal stock of this company 5 ee at the office 3? “- 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July next to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 


20th dav of June inst. 

For the purpose of the dividend hereinbefore declared, 
the stock books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inst., 
of July ist next. 


and be reopened on the morning 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 








NEW YORK GENTRAL 8 HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GO. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 20th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors of this ny has declared 
dividend of CONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER OENT. on 
its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th day 
of July next, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Tuesday, the 30th inst 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE GOMPANY. 
66 Broadway, New York, June 17th, 1003. 
The Board of Directors of this Company, at a meet 
— this day, declared a eS uarterly dividend of TW 
ER CENT., payable at the Company’s office in New York 
5 the 15th’ day of Jul 'y, 1908, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on , 3 ey of July, 1 
Transfer Bag =d will close at 3 July ist, and open 
at 10 A. M. July 16th. JOHN OC. TPHOMPSON , Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 8S MFG. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., June + At 1903. 
At a meeting held this day it was 
RESOLVED, That a dividend of SEVEN-EIGHTHS ) 
ONE PER CENT. 4%) upon the preferred stock of 
company be decla out of the ea of the 
from April 1st, 1903, until May 15th, 1908, and a d 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. (13%) 
out of the earnings of the company from 15th, 
1908, to July ist, 1903, m a total TWO 
4%), the same to be 
payable on July 10th, 19038, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 224, 1903, and that the transfer 
bocks for the preferred stock be closed on June 22d, 1903, 
at 3 Ma Me M., and opencd on July iith, 1903, at 10 
o*cloc! 

Resolved, That a dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER 
PER CENT. (12%) upon the assenting and non-assenting 
stock of the company be declared out of the earnings of 
the company, for the period from May i5tb, 1908, to Jnly 
ist, 1903, payable July 10th, 1908, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 22d, “1908, and that 
the transfer books of the assenting and of the non-assent- 
tng stock be closed on June 903, at 3 ae he M., 








22d, 1 
- and opened on July 11th, 1008, at 10 o’clock A 
. W. STEM 


ION, Treasurer. 


New York, N. Y., June 6th, 1903. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE GARVIN MA- 
CHINE COMPANY have this day declared the 9th semi- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
on its PREFERRED STOCK, payable at the company’s 
offices, Spring and Varick Sts., New York, on July ist. 

Transfer books will close June 15th and reopen July 6th. 

GEORGE MACLAGAN, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHAIER LINOTYPE GOMPANY. 


NEW YORI, June 9th, 1908. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this 8 
F: lar quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF R 

was declared, payable on and after June 80th, 
1908, to the stockholders of record on Saturday, June 18th, 
1903, at one o’clock P. 

The transfer books iin close on Saturday, June 18th, 
1903, at one o'clock P. M., and reopen om Wednesday, 
July ist, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


NATIONAL LICORICE GOMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the Preferred Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable on June 30th next, to all Pre- 
ferred Stockholders of record at 12 noon on en 
June 25th. The transfer books will close at 12 noon 
June 25th. reopening on July 24, 1908, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

ADOLPHE FE. SMYLIE, Vice-President and Secretary. 

June 9th, 1903. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 

71 Broadway. New York City, ad 9, 1908. 

The Board of Directors of the Otis Bleva Company 
has this day declared a quarterly by or $1.50 

share upon the preferred stock of the Company, payable 
at this office on July 15th, 1908. to the preferred stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 80th, 1908. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY. 
DIVIDEND NO. 16. 

A qnarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. on the capital stock of this Company has been 
declared, payable July. 15th, 19038, at the office of the 
Treasurer, 131 State Street, Boston, Mass., to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 30th, 1903 
. CHARLES 4. HUBBARD, Treasurer, 
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INSURANCE 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 





TB ceed in 6nvcties cénecbthenctsivectcesibn $21 ,678,560.35 
ERAT cc cccdcctadascnseceesenabaguees 19,281 ,299.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)........ $2,397,261.35 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


Discounting the Future. 


More or less, we all have todo it. When a man begins to 
save up a competency by the savings bank or by investing 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most com- 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his own death 
may destroy all his calculations—he is sure of nothing. But 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, discounts 
the future and makes the result certain now. That is the 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishes at once. 
This is only a hint. Tae Merropouiran Lire INSURANCE 
Company or New York will be glad to explain further, with- 
out cost or trouble to you 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-third 
nual Statement. 


Cash Cogétal.. peunpancessenseboescsancesbesthasapens<oesceete $500, 
Reserve for 











TCTAL ASSETS, yo ist. 1908... $2,.534,984.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


to hold thirteen copies of Taz InDE- 
BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, -~- - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 








a insurance Yalues to KT A 
chusetts Statu' 

Pamphlets, rate — values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 



























J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, «- .- Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - * - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - =s «@ Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 
1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. 
ital Stock, all cash.. Oe me € 
a. ny LO ppoenecagepasenecsncecoscose . : att 

ey ae Losees and “other GOUS.. ... .006cecceee 23, 
Ot BULPlAS....ccccccccccccccocccccccscsseeccevoces 1.550, 
weed Assets, Jan. 18t, 1908... ....cccecereeceeees $6,205,393 71 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 


B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 











—43D YEAR 





Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 








GEORGE E. IDE, 
ME Betel..0eicccssvreeiecsows $14,432,216. 
Pare Se, TOUNs ccncaccccccaceees 12,025,748. 


Dividend-Endowment Fund. eeeeerere 


983 060, 


- - President 
Contingent Fund......ecccccessceess $700,000. 
FRG TAPPER. 3. i0s svtvevase vivisicccxnds 15323 07. 
Insurance in Force....... piensecteos 65,258,568, 











































700,000. 
323 97: 
258,568, 
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Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A, Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 
Three and One-Half and Four per Cent, 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


ALBANY, N. Y., February 26th, 1908. 
I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York, do hereby cortity that the Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
roe 3 Lg authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 
n this e. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the Insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 


pany, outstanding on the 8ist day of December, 1902, to be valued as 
per the Combin Experience Tabie of Mortal at Four per cent. 
interest, and the erican Experience Table of Mortality, at Three 


and one-ha'f per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on 
the said Sist day of December, 1902, to be Four Militon. Forty- 
five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 
Net Value of Policies, - $4,045,687 
“ “ “ Additions, = 
« © Annuities, - 

$4,045,637 
$4,045,637 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and caused my Official Seal to be affixed, at the 

City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Payments to Policyholders, $54,567,512.00 
Surplus to Polieyholders, - - $519,712.42 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
___ 346 BROADWAY. = - = NEW YORK. 
The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFOKD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec, 


Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 


In its Industrial Branch, it fasues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life. Endowment, Semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age- 
80 Policies, in amounts from $10 to ; from ages 2 to 60. 
yo are in full immediate benefit in case of death 


Less Net Value of Policies reinsured, 


(aw 














The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST. 





The Yield of U.S. 


Government 


4 Per Cent. Bonds (1922) 
compared with the returns on 
th: 5% twenty year gold bonds 
issued by 


THE MuTuAL 


Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY 


or New York, 


Richard A. McCurdy, President, 


is shown in a ledger statement 
which can be obtained by 


addressing 


Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts., 
New York, N. Y. 


"Hixalltmalfe 


OF NEW YORK. 


AS an established record for progressive- 

ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 

contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTABLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 


Provision is also made for both 








Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office. 
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Office of. the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 

















Nzw York, January 20th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, enue oe ene wer eter ae 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 1902, to ist December, 1908 esos eeecqrees 
Premiums on Policies not marked Off 18¢ January, 1902..........cescocccccccccsscccccesesceessesececceceers 


















eee eeerseeeceseeseeeeereeeees 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1902, to ist December, 1902. 


















terest received during the Yeat......:+..ecus-++ vooevenseeec§Q9G,168-98 

Bent I eas Taxes...0.sc..c0 ah oat coe 122,528.08 
id th estimated in 1901 and previous years.........s.seccsesereee 

Losees pat ~~ y! tim fee pK metal im previous years. : - 2eas 


















je seesessoes 























Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company. = 
Premium Notes and Bille Receivable. ..........-cecccccccccccccecsccccscccccesisesesscoceseceseccsos sesscceseseoes ecadeoccccccscoocoes 1,058,489 
Gash in the hands of European Bankers to pay ides wader policies payable ia eet’ somates. “ 188,675.59 

































Six per cent. interest on the saetentng oF certificates of profits will be paid to the"holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


on and after Tuesday, the third of February 
The outatanding certificates of the issue of of 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
ends after Tuesday, the third ot] ppt next, from which date all interest thereon will cease, The ‘certificates to be produced at the 
er Vidend of Forty per ¢ cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 
for which certifica’ will be —_ menos one and no Tuesday, the fifth of May next. ext. ANTON FLO 0 





7RUS1EES. 
GUSTAV AMSTECE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCIS H. ETT, kates #i Pansoms 
FRANCi te M BACON, CORN ICS ELBE et, GRO DERN i pe yw ies 
WILLIAM B BROWN , CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, CHARLES H, MARSHALL, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, ee Watt Bis Quer 
Bonen 8. ot CLARE MAN, igvis GASS LEDYARD, Ley d 


Ae 4 AAT SONS. Vice-President. CORES. P- YOHNoON pea 











$21,500 Paid to Glaimants 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - - $11,000 r) 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. - - ~ - s - - 5,500 
Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N.J.  - - - - - - - - - - 5,000 


Proofs of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s “Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “Preferred” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBOURY, President. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 
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Exclusiveness 
Brilliancy and 
Artistic Design 


bbe 


CUT GLASS 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 


Look for Abe an each 


the mark o so piece. 
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USE 
Walter Baker’s PIANOS 


I LET, -” receiving more favorable comments to- 
Cocoa and Chocolate day from an artistic standpoint than al 
a ik Because they yield the WE 
= MOST and BEST FOR 

te THE MONEY. Challenge 


Th be depended x 
© peotecs dae maa Comparisons. 
You don’t have to experiment 


with them to find out what By our easy payment plan, every famil 
they will do. in moderate circumstances can own a VOS 


piano... We allow a liberal price for old in- 
A book of ‘Choice Recipes struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
| (80 pages), sent free, will tell in your house free of expense. You can 
you how to use them to. the deal with us at a distant point the same as 
best advantage. in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 








TRADE-MARK 


ape ge tenement h ggegae VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


40 Highest Awards in Europe and America 163 Boylston Street, - - = Boston. 


Canfield 


Dress Shields 


are absolutely moisture proof and will 
keep your waists as fresh as new — 
washable, elastic, soft and pliable. 
Insist on having Canfield Dress Shields.. 


BORATED CANFIELD RVEBER CO. 708 Bicading, New York 


TALCUM 























DELICHTFUL AFTER BATHING, A LUXURY Ar TERSHAVING’ 


Beautifies and Preserves the Complexion. 

A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUNBURN, andal! affiictions 
ofthe skin, For sore, b!ircered and perspiring feet it has no equal. Removes all odor 
of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), @ Little higher ia price, 
than worthless substitutes, but there is @ reason for it. Bold everywhere, or mailed 
25cents. AVOID HARMFUL IMITATIONS, Som le free). 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark. N. J. 


Something Mennen’s Violet Taloum %xetizs 




















